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Brief Reports 
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accept Brief Reports of research studies in 
clinical psychology for early publication with- 
out expense to the author. The procedure is 
intended to permit the publication of soundly 
designed studies of specialized interest or lim- 
ited importance which cannot now be ac- 
cepted because of lack of space. Several pages 
in each issue will be devoted to Brief Reports, 
published in the order of their receipt with- 
out respect to the dates of receipt of the regu- 
lar articles. Most Brief Reports appear in the 
first or second issue to go to press following 
their final acceptance. 


An author who wishes to submit a Brief 
Report: 


1. Sends the Brief Report, limited to one printed 
page and prepared according to the 
given below. 


specification 


2. Also sends to the Editor a full report of the re- 
search study, in sufficient detail to give a clear ac- 
count of its background, procedure, results, and con- 
clusions, which will be filed with the American 
Documentation Institute to insure indefinite avail- 
ability. 

3. Prepares at least 100 mimeographed copies of 
the full report, which the author will send without 
charge to all who request it as long as the supply 
lasts. 


4. Agrees not to submit the full report to another 
journal of general circulation. 


Specifications 

Brief Report. The Brief Report should give 
a clear, condensed summary of the procedure 
of the study and as full an account of the re- 
sults as space permits. 

To insure that the Brief Report will be no 
longer than one printed page, its typescript, 
including all matter except the title and the 


author’s lines, must not exceed 85 lines av- 
eraging 42 characters and spaces in length. 
Set the typewriter margins for short lines of 
42 characters, which are 3.5 inches long in 
elite typing, and 4.2 inches long in pica. 

The manuscript of the Brief Report must 
be double spaced throughout. Except for its 
short lines, it follows the standard style of 
the 1957 revision of the APA Publication 
Manual. Headings, tables, and references are 
avoided or, if essential, must be counted in 
the 85 lines. Each Brief Report must be ac- 
companied by a footnote in the style below, 
which is typed on a separate sheet and not 
counted in the 85-line quota: 


1An extended report of this study may be ob- 
tained without charge from John Doe (giving the 
author’s full name and address) or for a fee from 
the American Documentation Institute. Order Docu- 
ment No. from ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress; Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$— for microfilm or $ for photocopies. Make 
checks payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress. 


Extended report. Because the extended re- 
port is intended for photoduplication, and is 
not copy to be sent to a printer, its style 
should differ in several ways from that of 
other manuscripts: (@) The extended report 
should be typed with single spacing for 
economy in duplication. (6) Tables and fig- 
ures should be placed adjacent to the text 
which refers to them. A caption should be 
typed below each figure. (c) Footnotes should 
be typed at the bottom of the page on which 
reference is made to them. In other respects, 
the full report is prepared in the style speci- 
fied by the Publication Manual. 





THE GENERALITY OF 
LEE SECHREST 
Northwestern Universi 
This study has as its principal aim an em 
pirical evaluation of the extent 
which deviant response tendencies can be con 


and manner in 


sidered to be general. It is hoped that as a re- 
i deepet 
ing will be achieved of the 


which individuals may or may not 


sult of such an analvsis understand 


variety of wavs il 
\ show cet 
tain consistently deviant modes of responding 

In a series of papers, Berg and his co-worl 
‘rs (Adams & Berg, 1961 Barnes, 19 
1955, 1957, 1959: Berg & Collier, 1953 
Berg, 1958: Roitzsch & Berg 
formulated presented evi 
what Berg “The 
Deviation Hypothesis,” which he defined ini 
tially as follows 


Berg, 
Hesterley & 
1959) 


have and 


dence fot (1955) terms 


Deviant 
tk 


response p 
} 


I 1ose deviant behi 


nence 


nificant for abnormalit symp 


toms are associated wit! deviant response pat 


terns which are in non-critical areas of behavior and 
which are not regarded a t I f personalit 


aberration (p. 6 


As the authors 
(Sechrest & Jackson, 1961a) 
patterns may be 
a variety of ways; 


have pointed out elsewhere 


‘ 


dev lant response 


measured and 


interpreted Fi 
the inferences drawn con 
cerning the will be a 


function of the 


generailly oO! deviation 


particular conceptual ind 


measurement definitions of deviant respon 
tendencies employed 
will be reported 


ynceptual de 


In the present study data 
relevant to several alternative « 


nitions of deviant behavior patterns and the 


oper ations wi 
generality 


corresponding measurement 
view toward appraising their 


diverse response classes. Specifically, a 


mination of the degree of generality ot con 


sistent deviant patterns is undertaken with 


three different approaches to the understand 
ional 
Public 
M 757 to 
M-2738 to Pennsyl 
Schmerling provided 


This study v Ipport in ! the Nat 
Institute of Mental I 
Health Service, under esearch rant 
Northwestern University 
vania State University 


otates 


valuable assistance in collecting and analyzing the 


hata 


DEVIANT RESPONSE TENDENCIES 


DOUGLAS N. JACKSON 


Pennsylvania State University 


ing of deviant response patterns: the naive 
correlational approach based on the assump 
tions that deviation is unidirectional and that 
subjects deviant on one measure will be con 
sistently deviant in either a high or a low di 
rection on othe the identification 


of individuals deviant in any direction across 


measures 
a number of measures based on the assump 
tions that deviation may be bidirectional and 
that subjects deviantly high or low on one 


measure will be 


deviant in one direction or 


the other on additional measures: and the 


study of those subjects at either extreme on 
a deviation measure—based on the 
that 


by ( hoosing 


assump 


may be deviant either 


] 4iar 
ilternatives 


tion individuals 


deviant more fre 
quently than most pe 
than most 


sons or less frequently 
The list as 


meant to be exhaustive of the possible varie 


persons stated is not 
It has been shown 
& Jackson, 1961la) that 
there are quite a number of possible sources 
of relationships between 
measures. While the first 
is certainly extreme 


ties of deviation tendencies 
previously (Sechrest 
deviant response 
position indicated 
and perhaps not to be 
taken quite seriously, we believe that its sub 
stance is implicit in some writings and that it 
deserves statement if not the status of requir 
ing disproof 

It is not 


suggested that one or another 


the disparate conceptions of deviation is su 


i 
perior. We 


7 
once ptua ly 


to distinguish them 
that for 


may have empiric al ide ntity 


merely wish 


and to suggest many 


problems they 


METHOD 


participated 1 
: : 


es and 
tory psycholog) 
dents in their first vear of training, 
i voluntary 


Dasis tron 1 psychology 


Experimental Measures 


Certainly it is bl 


impossi 


ossible measur 





396 LEE SECHREST AND 


been 


used Wi 


both by our 


were guided in our specific choices 


general understanding of the deviation 
hypothesis and by our own speciti 
with certain scales. Ws 


measures chosen are representative of thx 


and 
that the 


interests in 
acquaintance believe 
population 
we selected 

completed the 
Test (PRT) (Berg, Hunt, & 
MMPI; and a forced-choice 
Jackson, 1961b 
Welsh, 1959), referred to hereafter Judg- 
ment Scale (AJS). In addition, th student 
sample completed two other putative deviation meas- 
Independence-Conformity (I-C 
compiled by Jackson 
Barron (1953) and by 
entiate “independents” 
experiments, and the 


of scales from which 

All subjects Percept la Reaction 
Barnes, 1949); the 
Sechrest & 
of the Welsh Figure Preference Test 
as the Art 


college 


version 


ures, the Inventory, 


(1958) from items found by 
Crutchfield (1955) to differ 
from “yielders” ir 
Person 


conformity 
Preference Test (PPT), 
in indirect test of personality developed by Sechrest 
(1954) which requires the subject to indicate a pref- 
erence for one of two well-known persons who vary 
different characteristics. The nu 
also asked to make 
each other for several 
some of which, like 
might relate to 


on many stu- 


rsing 


dents were sociometric nomina- 


tions of descriptive charac 


teristics, ntional,” we 


thought 


“unconvs 
tendencies to be 
deviant within such a group. To the that de 
viant response tendencies are salient for a given per 
son they should be reflected in 
about him 
The PRT 


encies in two 


possible 
extent 


social judgments 


was keyed for deviant response tend 
different First, the Delta key, 
Barnes and originally con 
structed to provide maximum discrimination between 


schizophrenic and 


ways 
described by (1955) 
normal subjects, was employed 
with the that 

to the group in which it 
D key, was constructed by 


However, in accordance assumption 
deviation might be specific 
occurs, a second key, the 
identifying those alternatives 
infrequent in the two samples studied 
little difference 
and the 


combined in 


response which were 


There proved 


to be so between the responses Ol 


the college nursing samples that the two 


groups were order to provide greate! 


Item alternatives 
when they differed 


in popularity by as 


stability of item popularity values 
were keyed as deviant only 
the modal alternative 
10%. Thus there 


or nondeviant, 


from 
much as 
with modal, 


were some items two 


choices. There were no items with 
three equally popular alternatives 

From the MMPI thres 
possibly to reflect deviant 
used. The F 
sidered to be a rather direct measure of thi 
to respond in an extremely 
sonality items. A 
provided by the Pd scale 
considered to 


different measures thought 


sponse tendency were 
scale scored in the usual way was con 
tenden 
deviant manner to per 
second measure of deviation was 
Response s to items on this 
reflect hold 
and to express socially atypical or deviant and even 


reprehensible ideas, 


scale were tendencies to 


although of not such a bizarr 
reflected in 
A third scale, employed as a measure of 
nondeviant 

undesirable (cf 


and extreme 
the F 
the tendency 


judged to be 


nature as art responses t¢ 
scale 
to give items 


Jackson 


responses to 


DoucLas N 


JACKSON 


& Messick, 1961), v t A scale. The consistent] 
negative correlations found between the K 
MMPI clinical scales 
K should be low in 
viantly 


Sf ile and 
sts that individuals high o1 
tendency to respond ck 
to items reflecti 
he Art Judgment S« 
Test were I 


chopathological content 
d the Person Preference 
both scored iant response tendencie 
PRT-D key. That is, re 

juently in the group 


positively tor devia 


in the same manner 


sponses which occur! l 
vere identified an veighted 
tion. In the PPT 
number of colleg tuder were used to de 
AJS and PPT as us 


consisted of pairs of resp vith 


the case of responses ot 


D key, 


large 


velop a deviation k B 


natives, in the one 


other 


case pairs ol design ing the pairs of wel 


known yversons, 10 1 ict iptect Vel to expre 
I 


their preference. The fo hoice item format pre 


sponse set 


asked to 


classmates wl Dest I ac! la 


cluded the operations of 

Each of the 
six of her 
of de 


julescent 1 
nursing name 
number 
criptive whicl 


nominations were obtai most typical of the 


categories i or fo! 
group, least typical of ost pleasant, least 


pleasant, most uncol! unpredictablk 


most 
probable best nurse, and probabk poorest nurse The 
score for each subject i I otal number of nomi 
nations received. It was beli 1 that categories 
ntional 


were particularly appropriate for t " ment 


unconve 


most ty pical, least 


deviant respon 


Procedure 


The collegs 
groups requiring two ich. one 
At the first session tl 
the I-C, the AJS, 


devoted to 


week apart 


PRI 


session 


completed the 
l PPT. Th 
the MMPI. The 


num 


second 


was nursing students 


tested in a sions over the 


academic quart 


were courst 


ot ons nomination data wer« 
obtained aft 


for about 


known each othe 


’ 
3 months. In additi E L and Q score 


vere available for all 
that test having been 


mission to nursing sc! 


or De rat 


“Generality” 


The most general, and simple form of con 
leviation (Sechrest & 
196la) is that deviation 
are manifested to some every pel 
sonality variable. If th then 
it might be possible Dd) impli correlational 
analysis to find evidence for 
of deviation. In the analysis of 


ceptualization regardir 
Jackson tendencies 
gree in 


were the case 


1 general factor 
' the results 
we therefore shall first direct attention to the 
question of whether there is significant posi 


tive covariation among distinct measures of 





GENERALITY OF DEVIANT 


RESPONSE TENDENCIES 


rABLE 1 


F Devi 


LLEGI 


\ 


Perceptua 
Perceptuz 
Indey 
Art | 


Persor 


udgmer 


Preteret 


the tendency to be deviant, which can be at 


tributed meaningfully to a general response 


bias. Second, we shall appraise in our results 


certain more specific and more complicated 


hypotheses relating to consistent deviation 


endencies 
extent to which 


In order to determine the 


a general deviation factor might be present in 
our data, correlations were computed for the 
college sample (Table 1) and for the nursing 
(Table 2) might 


between what be 


ot 


sample 


thought to be various measures deviation 


tendencies or, alternatively, measures of the 


to While 


simplest conception of the deviation hypothe- 


tendency be nondeviant even the 


sis would not necessarily require that all the 
the 
in that 


correlations be positive and significant 
general trend in the matrix should be 
direction 

of the 


corre 


It is apparent that too many 


lations are 


inconsequential to be supportive 


ot an interpretation of behavior 


generalized deviation at least insofar as a gen- 
eral factor of deviation tendency should op 
erate to produce correlations among the meas- 


Most the 


correlations obtained occur between variables 


ures in our samples of significant 
that share important measurement and method 
similarities. Nevertheless, it may be noted that 
the Perceptual Reactions Test D did 
correlate significantly with the Independence 
and Art 


wor tne colle 


score 


Conformity Inventory Judgment 


Scale measures ge sample. The 


correlation of .7 obtained for the college 


ANT REsPoO> 


SAMPLI 


123 


Delta 
particu- 


sample between Barnes’ (1955) score 
and our D score are also of interest 
larly since the two were developed by quite 
Barnes’ Delta score by the 


empirical discrimination of schizophrenics and 


different methods, 


from normals, and our D score, by the sta- 
tistically deviant responses of student nurses 
Since neither key in our samples had a reli 
the obtained correla- 
little 


ae 


_ability in excess of .70. 
tion to 
difference between 


indicate 
the 
veloping deviation keys. It 
that the correlation was based 
of the 


would seem relatively 
of 


recog 


two methods 


should be 
nized, however 


on alternative scoring methods same 
items, and would involve item overlap in ad 
dition to independent correlated variance. Un 
der these conditions, 
tives, one deviation key Is likely to correlate 
with any other (Sechrest & Jackson, 1961a) 

The measures of reputational deviation ob 


ol 


with only four aiterna- 


tained in the nursing student sample are 


particular interest, not only because they In 
volved methods distinctly different from the 
self-report variety, but also because they hav 


a high degree of face validity. If we exclude 


from consideration the common method cor 
relations between the three reputational meas 
only the MMPI Pd scale showed sig 


these 


ures, 
measures 
be 


and reputational atyp! 


with 
ol 26 


correlations 
the correlations 
the Pd scale 


cality and unconventionality 


nificant 
While 


tween 


and .33 


are certainly ol 


nodest Size they are it least theoretical 


consistent 
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rABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF DEVIANT RESPONSI 


MEAst 


NURSING SAMPLE 


N 
Me 


Perceptual Reaction Test-D 
Art Judgment Scale-Deviation 
MMPI-F 

MMPI-Pd 
Reputation-atypicalit 
Reputation-unconventiona! 
MMPI-K* 


Reputation-typical" 


While one might desire the comforting sim- 
plicity of a general factor of deviant response 
set, which would produce a positive correla- 


tion with most other measures scored for de- 
viation, there is no requirement that nature 
conform to such simplicity. Every measure 
even reflecting deviation, has two ex- 
tremes. Deviant response tendency could still 
be a general factor and yet produce correla- 
tions of .00 with other similar measures. Such 
an event could occur if all those individuals 
deviant on one measure were also deviant on 
another measure but in such an unsystematic 
way that one half the original deviants scored 
deviantly low on the second measure, and one 
half deviantly high. In order to appraise the 
operation of such a complex general factor, 


one 


it would be necessary to identify those sub 


rABLE 3 
EXPECTED DiIsTrRIBU1 
BEING DEVIANT SCORES 
VARIET oF MEASURE 


(OBTAINED AND 
QUENCY OF 


60) 


jects deviant on one measure and determine 
whether they were deviant in either direction 
on subsequent measures. For the present 
analysis approximately the highest scoring 10 
subjects and the lowest scoring 10 subjects 
from the nursing students were identified for 
the following measures (the figures in pa 
rentheses represent the actual proportions in 
the total sample of 6 
the bipolar “deviant” group): PRT-D (.3 
MMPI-Pd (.37), ACE-L (.37), 
MMPI-K (.37). In 

subjects receiving the 
reputational unconventionality and the 11! 
(.18) subjects most frequently named on 
reputational unpredictability were also identi 
fied. Each subject was given a score for the 
total number of measures on which she was 
deviant. By combining the probabilities given 
above one may determine the distribution of 
scores to be expected if there were no con 
sistent measures 
If it individuals on 
one measure are likely to be deviant on othe 


who were included in 

3) 
AJS (.42) 
addition, the 10 (.17) 


most nominations on 


trends across the separate 


is the case that deviant 
measures, but not necessarily in one direction 
or another, the obtained distribution of “fre 
quency of should de 
part from the distribution. In 
Table 3 are given the actual and theoretical 
distributions. The 
5.72. 5. .60 


being deviant” scores 


theoretical 
modest chi square (,° 

p) is Cause for failing to 
reject the conclusion that there are no con 
sistent tendencies for subject 
measure to be deviant in 


deviant on one 


either direction 
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across a variety of different measures. Ap- 
proximately the same results obtain when the 
reputational measures are excluded. 

As has already been pointed out, even on a 
measure of deviant responding, subjects may 
score low as well as high, i.e., they may make 
fewer deviant responses than most persons 
May we consider some persons to be deviant 
by the very infrequency with which they de 
viate? One might argue that very low scores 
could just as well be considered deviant as 
the very high ones. In what respects are high 
and low scoring subjects different? An an- 
swer to these intriguing questions was sought 
in our data 

First, it that deviation 
were distributed as one might expect scores 


was noted scores 


reflecting some trait or personality charac- 
teristic to be distributed. Certain subjects ob- 
tained extremely high scores and others ex- 
tremely low scores in the purported measure 
of deviant The 
Perceptual Reactions Test D 


tendencies distribution of 


the 
nursing student sample, for example, had a 
mean of 19.25 
5.17. The range 
Thus the distribution was reasonably sym- 
metrical but platykurtic. It is clear that sub 
jects vary with respect to the frequency with 
which they give deviant 


scores for 
and a standard deviation of 


of scores was from 5 to 32 


responses; some sub- 


jects may be characterized as being atypically 
nondeviant 

A number of different used 
to compare the high, middle, and low scoring 


variables was 


deviant subjects to determine whether or not 
have the 
the other 
The results obtained by comparing 
the 11 subjects scoring highest on the PRT-D 
with the 11 scoring in 
the midrange are presented in Table 4. Groups 
of 11 were chosen because that number could 
be selected at each extreme without tied scores 

It is noteworthy that or 
the 
groups differ from the middle scoring 
in the same For the ACI 
scores, however, and for the L pal 
ticular, the three PRT groups arrange them- 
selves in a manner indicating 


might 
same interpretation as deviation in 


deviation in one direction 
direction 


scoring lowest and 11 


eight 
PRT 


group 


five of the 


variables high and low scoring 


direction two 


score in 


a negative rela 
tionship between tendency to be deviant on 


the PRT and intelligence. The 


significant re 


DEVIANT 


RESPONSE TENDENCIES 


rABLE 4 
COMPARISONS OF HIGH, MIDDLE, AND Low SCORING 
PRT Groups ON SEVERAL VARIABLES, MADE BY 
Use oF KrusKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
BY RANKS 


ACE-Q 
M MPI-Pd 
MMPI-K 


lationships obtained on the reputational meas- 
ure of unconventionality might not 
anything more than that both high 
coring PRT subjects are likely to 
more 


indicate 
and low 
receive 
nominations than a middle scoring 
g although this in itself may be a re 
flection of greater saliency in the group. Over 
the whole set of reputational nominations 
both high and low scoring PRT subjects were 


group 


more often nominated for a given description 
than 


were middle scoring subjects, summing 
all reputational descriptions used. How 
if very different descriptions were used 
possible that the results might be dif 


ove! 
ever, 
it is 
ferent 

DISCUSSION 


The present results bearing on the genet 
ality of deviant 


put 


response tendencies cannot 
point to the complexity of problems of 
evaluating empirically the hypothesis that 
deviation is in some sense general. However 
if one interprets generality to mean that de- 
viant response patterns tend to occur in the 
same individual in response to different classes 
of content, i.e., that they are correlated, then 
one would be forced to conclude on the basis 
of the present results that their generality is 
quite limited, even when one takes into ac 
count the possibility that deviation may oc 
cur in either direction in most psychological 
variables 
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It should be noted that Berg and his co 
workers have not attempted to show the gen- 
erality of deviant response patterns by cor- 
relating measures of deviation within normal 
populations, but rather have typically sought 
to uncover differences in patterns of respond 
normal and criterion ‘“deviant”’ 
schizophrenics (Adams & Berg 
Barnes, 1955), high anxiety subjects 
& Collier, 1953), ( Hester- 

1958), and neurotic subjects 

Berg, 1959). The inference 
findings of differences between 
normal and deviant subjects on a like 
the Perceptual Reaction Test is that deviant 
behavior in general is the that it is 
manifested not only in “critical” areas but in 
‘“noncritical” and nonsymptom related areas. 
There is implicit in this sort of inference the 
assumption that “critical”? and 
deviant behavior tends to occur together in 
some particular deviant group. However, if it 
is accepted that deviant behaviors tend to 
covary 


ing between 
groups, €.g., 
1961; 
( Berg 
ley & Berg, 
(Roitzsch & 
drawn 


children 


from 


task 


sense 


“noncritical” 


would 
then be not unreasonable to expect some cor- 
relation 


to some substantial degree, it 


noncritical deviant behav- 
iors. The fact that consistent relationships be- 
tween deviation measures were not 


between 


found in 
the present study should add a note of cau 
tion to elaborations of the deviation hy- 
pothesis 

It seems quite evident that deviant respond 
ing is more complex than has been supposed 
It is, for one thing, necessary to take into 
account the directionality of the deviation 
There appears to be little basis for supposing 
that those persons who make many deviant 
such as the PRT 
are a particularly homogeneous lot of persons 
easily distinguishable from those persons mak- 
ing fewer deviant choices. In point of fact in- 
dividuals who make few deviant choices may 
also 


choices on an instrument 


be considered to be deviant, and they 
often resemble those persons choosing more 
than the usual number of deviant alternatives 
On the other hand, on an intellectual measure 
the deviantly deviant and deviantly nondevi- 
ant groups are at opposite ends of the con 
tinuum. 


There can be no simple answer to 


any question about the nature of deviant re 


17 


sponses which is true necessarily under al] 


conditions for all classes of content. Future 
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work should attempt, if possible, to deter- 
mine 
and 


the classes of behaviors, psychometric 


otherwise, to which the deviation hy- 


pothesis applies 


In an effort to ippraise the generality 


> ser . ] ‘ ] 
across diverse response classes of several al 


ternative formulations of consistent response 


tendencies, data were collected with a variety 


devices, including 
Test 


deviation keys, an 


of personality assessment 


the Perceptual Reactions scored with 


two different Independ- 


Art Judgment Scale 
lest-devia- 


ence-Conformity Scale, a1 
Person Preference 
MMPI, and reputational 
ality and atypicality 
undertaken 


of complexity 
tion unconvention 
Analysis of responses was 
three 
different approaches to the understanding of 
the generality of deviant 


within the framework of 
response patterns: 
the naive correlational approach based on the 
assumption that deviation is unidirectional 
the identification of 


individuals deviant in 


either direction across variety of measures 
that 

encies might be bidirectional 

of subjects at 


based on the assumption deviant tend 


and the study 


either eme on 


deviation 
measures, based on the assumption that devi- 


ant tendencies might be manifested by re- 
sponding atypically nondeviant fashion 


as well as by responding atypically 


in a devi 
ant direction 


venerally did not 


hypothesis that deviant re 


The results support the 


ponse patterns are 


consistently manifested across diverse re 
sponse classes, whether these are assumed to 
bidirectio1 lly when 


deviation measures are scored so that subjects 


vary uni- or However 


can be considered eith is atypically non 
1, 4 


deviant or atypically deviant, significant rela- 
tionships are obtained with reputational un 


conventionality and il 
that 


viation, 


picality, suggesting 


there may be normal” range of de 


and individual deviating in either 


range may be 


con 


direction from this nor 
] 


sidered, atypical 


The results point particularly to the com- 


reflected 


need in further re 


plexity of the processes in respond 


ing deviantly, and to the 
to consider 


search nondevial 


individuals, as well as t typically deviant 
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A CORRELATIONAL STUDY OF TWO PERSONALITY TESTS: 


THE MMPI AND CATTELL 16 PF 


ROLFE 


Oregon Research Institute 


Users of different personality assessment 
techniques frequently experience difficulty in 
translating observed results into one another’s 
vocabulary. 

The present study is one of a series moti- 
vated by the belief that direct comparison of 
the results obtained from different observa- 
tional devices will lead to an increase in se- 
mantic clarity. In this study, the observed 
data were scores on two widely used pencil 
and paper questionnaires. Clearly, there is a 
need to know how such observables relate to 
one another. The product-moment correlation 
would seem to be the first statistic to 
even though between “patterns” 
may not be apparent in intercorrelations. 

With respect to the MMPI Clinical Scales 
and the 16 Personality Factors (16 PF),? both 
widely used, surprisingly little direct inter- 
correlational evidence is available. Karson and 
Pool (1957) report correlations from a bat- 
tery including the MMPI and the 16 PF, 
based on a sample of 71 United States Air 
Force officers referred for medical or psycho- 
logical examination. They conclude that there 
is considerable overlap between the two tests 
but that the 16 PF reflects personality dimen- 
sions not tapped by the MMPI 


use, 
relations 


The present 
| 


1 This research was done at the University of Illi 
nois and was supported in part by United States 
Public Health Service Grant M1041-C1 and in part 
by ONR Contract 1834 (11), Project Number NR 
171-064 (J. McV. Hunt, principal investigator). Ac 
knowledgment should be made of the services of 
Kathryn Hansen, Diane Burke, and Edward Halovka 
who carried out the testing and supervised the prox 
essing and analysis of the data. Burke was also re 
sponsible for the review of available literature 

2Gratitude is due to R. B. Cattell for making 
available to the writer from the Institute of Person 
ality and Ability Testing questionnaires and answer 
sheets of the 1957 edition of the 16 PF. Thanks are 
also due to R. L. Gorsuch, of Cattell’s laboratory, 
for his assistance in the interpretation of the 16 PF 
results, and for making available the results 
ns of the 16 PF results 


ot two 


oblique rotatic 
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Eugene 


study is an attempt to substantiate these ear- 
lier findings more precisely by using a larger 
sample, a more heterogeneous sample, and a 
different method of analysis. Readers unfa- 
miliar with the letters used to designate the 
variables of these tests should consult Table 5 


METHOD 


students taken 
from the enrollment of the Fall 1959 introductory 
psychology course at thy They 


repres¢ nted every 


The sample was made up of 
I 


University of Illinois 
ranged from 17 to 35 in ag 
college class, although they were predominantly 
There were 49 males and 128 females 
with average ages « l This 
178 had be selected from a larger group 


of almost 45 1 taken the MMPI in 


part fulfillment lirement of 5 hours’ 


sophomores 
respectively 
group ol 
student 
participation as hological research 
The basis of selection is different for two sub 
groups. The firs ontained the 44 
troubled student n the 45 is 


most 
measured by 
the sum of their Scor yn tl or 
F+D Pt nireque “Depres 
sion” “Psychasthenia “Schizophrenia”). All 44 
had scor ibove 247 on tl variable, which ap 
proximates the MMPI 

“Anxietv” or “General Mal 
remaining subgroup reprt ted an uns 


rected scales 


principal component (an 
factor). The 
ystematic se 
on the basis that 


adjustment” 
lection from the larger group of 
all of them had indicated they could appear for test 
Wednesday night. All 178 
given the 16 PF during the same 
Hankes answer! 
these were K-cor 
rected 7 the 1 ariables appearing on the 
commonly used clinica 
16 PF variables 
checked by i 


putations wert 


ing ona ibjects were 


MMPIs 


sheets were used for the 
, 


then machine scored obtain 


cores tor 

scores for the 
hand scoring and 
subsequent com 
Illiac. The inter 
correlation matrix of the ) variables was obtained 
From this matrix, two natrices of intercorrela 
tions were derived. One submatrix contained the in 
tercorrelation of the 13 MMPI variables: the other 
submatrix contained tl intercorrelations of the 
16 PF variables. For each of the three matrices, the 
principal components were tained by Hotelling’ 
method matrices, com 


ponents 


Then, for each of the thr € 


having latent roots greater than one were 


otated irimax cr 
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Test CORRELATES OF THE 


n aec 


Magn 


MMPI « 


RESULTS 


\ summary ol the results of 
tions of the MMPI and 16 PF 
one another is given in Table 1 
been arranged as a kind of 
yne may find 
longing to one test, its large 
the other test. To use t 
in the 


‘s with 
The table has 
dictionary”; in 


the table « for any variable be 
st correlates from 
the 


left-hand column 


his table, locate 
variable of interest 
the correlates of that variable are listed to th 


right on the same line, in order of magnitude 


of correlation. The approximate magnitude of 


the correlation in anv given case can be cde 


MPI 


reasing order of magnitude 


relates of 16 PI 


AND CATTELL 16 PF 


E 1 


MMPI 16 PF VARIABLI 


AND 


nore t 30 with a given var 


han 


j 


itude of correlation 


40-49 


variable 


f MMPI \ 


termined by the colum1 


able appears 
] 


These correlations seem more or less what 


one might although the correlation 


of between 
the MMPI and H 
16 PF deserves special mention, as its magni 


expect 


Si (Social Introversion) on 


—?2 
43 


(Adventurousness) on the 


oT 


tude is 
tions of the 16 PF variables 

16 PF variables were 
39 in magnitude, while 27 of tl 
between MMPI 
magnitude 


eater than any of the intercorrela- 
(Nine of the cor 


relations between ove! 


1e correlation 


variables were over .3‘ 
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A summary the results the factor 
analyses is given in Tables 2, 3, and 4. In 
each table, the loadings on unrotated and ro- 
tated factors are presented graphically by 
identifying the variables in parallel columns 
so that the effects of rotation are more easily 
visualized. The approximate magnitude 
each loading is given by the column at the 
extreme left of each table. The 


of of 


of 


amount of 
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variance accounted by each factor is 
given at the bottom of each table. Summation 
of these figures indicates that approximately 
72% of the variance of the 13 MMPI Clini- 
cal T scores is referable to 4 components, that 
62% of the variance of the 16PF variables is 
referable to 5 components, and that approxi- 
mately 68% of the variance of the 29 vari- 
together be for 


fol 


> 


5 


4 


by 


ables can accounted 


rABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF 


SALIENT VARIABLES ON THE FouR 


Im 
General mal 


prod al j 
\pproximate adjustment 


magnitude 
of loading y V P 
96 
90 
88 


SO 


oo ol variance 
Axes 
lactors 

Size of latent 


Axes 


Factors 


root 


Note Variables loac 
pal axes are presented in « 
columns headed ‘*\ 

Size of fifth latent root was 

ontributed by each variable i 


ore than 
headed 


4 are 
Pp 


ng 1 
yu 
78 
1.00 


The latent ro 
rhe latent r 


\ 1 


8 


FacToR ANALYSIS OF 
Factors HavinGc LATENT 


Var 


13 MMPI Varia 


Roe 


iables loading ear h facto 


Repression 


\ 
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rABLI 


bl ACTOR 
FIVE 


SUMMARY t 
SALIENT VARIABLES ON THI 


MMPI 


ANALYSIS OF 
Factors Havinc LATENT Roots GREATER 


AND CATTELL 16 PF 


5 


16 PE VariaBu ALON} 


THAN ONE 


Variables loading each facto 


% of variance 


Axes 


components. The results reported in Tables 2 
and 3 for the separate analyses appear to be 
in close agreement with earlier findings 

another 


In connection with 


retest correlations over 


test- 
an interval of 2} to 3 
months were available on the subsample of 44 


purpose 


See Welsh | 1957, p. 315 and 
Cattell and Scheier (1961 Table 4-3) A forthcom 
ing paper by Cattell and Gorsuch and three unpub 
lished factorings by the writer also give 


sults 


(1956), “atte 


vilar 
simula re 


Ill 
Unbroker 


success 


subjects which were high on F + D + Pt 

Sc. Since the these four variables 
was thereby somewhat restricted, the obtained 
“reliability” 


range on 


these variables 
were presumably somewhat low. The same 
remark applies with lesser force to all those 
variables correlated with this 


coefficients for 


sum, i.e., all 


those showing high loadings on the first prin 
cipal component of the combined battery (Ip 
in Table 4). The test-retest correlations are 
presented in Table 5 
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lest—-RETEST CORRELAT 


MMPI variables 
mnths 


Interval of 3 n 


Variable 


Infrequent 
Defer 
Hyp. 


Depressio 


SIVE 


chor 


Hysteria 
Psychopathic de 
Masculinit 
Para la 
Psychasther 
Schizoy 
1 Hypon 


social 1 


DISCUSSION 
Pring tpal Com pone nts of Se parate Tests 


first be made to the unro- 


tated principal components, 


Reference will 
whose loadings 
are indicated by the position of the test vari- 
‘P” in Tables 2, 
titled “% of Vari- 
one can see that four com- 
ponents of the separate 
MMPI variance. The fourth 
component is almost exclusively devoted to 
representing the variable Mf. Since the sam- 
ple included both sexes, and since Mf has an 
essentially reversed significance for the 
this of little interest. There 
usually is a large difference in mean Mf be- 
tween males and females, and this 
component probably reflects merely 
of the subject. 

Table 3 similar situation 
separate 16 PF analysis; 
fice to account for over 60% of the variance. 
The Variable B (“Intelligence”) from the 
16 PF has questionable meaning for this col- 
lege sample, in view of Karson and Pool’s 
(1957) 


ables in the columns headed 
3, and 4. From the row 
ance” in Table 2, 
describe over 7 


Clinical scale 


two 
SEXES, factor is 

fourth 
the sex 
the 
five components suf- 


shows a for 


finding of nonsignificant correlations 


MMPI 


IONS 


AND CATTELL 16 PF 


s 


SELECTED SUBGROUP 


Cattell 16 PF 
Interval of 24 months 
Variable 
Sten scores 


Cyclothymia-Schizothymia 
B “g” (general intelligence 
C Ego strength 
E Dominance 
Fk Surgency 
(, Conscientiousness 
H Parmia-Threctia 
I Premsia-Harria 
I -rotension-Inner relaxat 
M Alaxia-Praxernia 
N Shrewdness-Naivete 
O Anxiety-Confidence 
Q, Radicalism-Conservatisr 
Q. Self sufficiency-Group deper 
Q,; Controlled-Low integratior 
(, Ergic tension 


Ave rage 


Wechsler 
similarly superior sample. The very low ob- 
tained test-retest reliability of B raises addi- 
tional doubts as to its utility. On the basis of 
content B is from a clearly different domain 
than the other variables; hence it is not sur- 
prising that B, like M/, appears almost alone 
in defining a component, in this case the fifth 
component of the separate 16 PF variables 


with the intelligence scales in a 


If these two “uninteresting” variables are 
neglected, seven components seem to describe 


the essence of the meaningful parts of the 


tests when they are considered separately 
The structure of the 16 PF appears somewhat 
more complex than that of the MMPI Clini 


cal the MMPI 
count for relatively more variance. The first 
component accounts for a particularly large 
amount of variance in the case of the MMPI 
but it is also prominent in the case of the 
16 PF. for the first 
ponents, the two sets of components would 
seem to describe different of per 
sonality. The first components of each test 
appear similar; willingness to complain about 
all kinds of adjustment 


scales, since components a‘ 


Except possibly com- 


aspects 


problems on a 
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related to willing 
That this first 
ponent on the 16 PF should be “Anxiety,” in 
reported “In- 


questionnaire is closely 


ness to admit anxiety com 
stead of the more commonly 
troversion-Extraversion,’ probably 
from the manner in which the present sample 
was constructed. Many individuals 
lected because they were high on an estimate 
of this Anxiety factor. The remainder of the 
Hence the 
along this dimension was undoubtedly 


follow S 


were se- 


sample were “normals.” variance 
made 


larger than is typically the case 


Principal Components of Combined Tests 


Turning now to the principal components 
of the combined battery (Table 4), it is fairly 
easy to identify 
components of the separate MMPI and 16 PF 
analyses (Tables 2 The first 
ponent of the combined tests seems essentially 
the the first components I,,, Ll. of 
the separate tests. Relative to the 
MMPI first component, I,,, the 
component loads less on hostility, 


the correspondents of the 


and 3). com 
same as 
separate 
combined 
more on 
introversion, and less on defensiveness or 
repression. The combined component seems 
more a “personality” component and less a 
“general maladjustment” component than I,,. 
This shift is presumably the 
pathological emphasis of the 16 PF. 


due to non- 

The second principal component of the 
combined the 16 PF 
second component, II,, but it also has strong 
the MMPI third 
ri. LII,,, and 
hypomania). However, the 16 PF Variable A 
(“Cyclothymia”’), 


tests seems close to 


loadings from second and 


components and (repression 


which had an important 
the 


Gorsuch 


has from 
the combined 
that here A 


“liking to be with people,” and that the se¢ 


loading of I] disappeared 


component of tests. 


has suggested * represents a 


ond component for the combined tests repre- 
sents a kind of “non-gregarious extraversion,’ 
that is, a decision to join others without any 
feel 
This dominant, insensitive cast given to the 


attention to how others may about it 


second component is probably associated with 
the inclusion of the MMPI variables Hy, Ma, 
Hs, and Pd. As one might expect, the MMPI 


‘Personal communication, 1961 


LAF oro! 


variable Sz (‘Social Introversion’’) loads this 
component negatively 

The third c mponent of the combined tests 
seems to represent what is 
MMPI 
with 


dicators 


left of the separate 
this time 
passive 16 PF in- 
The this 
component Is by the positive 
loading of Hy and Hs and by the 
the 16 PF variables F (‘ 
High ergic 
The next two components 


component II associated 
glum, withdrawn 
repressive character of 
indicated bo 
negative 
loadings of Sur 
tension”) 

of the 
roughly to the next 


and IV 


gency’) and Q, (| 
combined 
to corre pond 


two separate 16 PF components, IT] 


tests seem 
The correspondence tween the next com 
ponent, Vl \ qu No ap 


\IMPI variables appear 


ind stionable. 
preciable loadings of 
on any of these three mponent 
The seventh col 
MMPI component I\ 
been remarked, apps 
the variable Mf. A 
probably reflects main 
The eighth con 
to the 16 PF Variable 
little relevance in this 


ent is clearly the 
vhich, as has already 
to consist solely of 


above Mi 
the sex of the subjec t 


here 


tated 
yonent relates principally 

ind probably has 
itext 
to describe the 
essentials of Variables 
from the 16 PF load every one of these six 
whereas the MMPI 
variables load only the first three of the six 
However, the MMPI variables 


Thus six Component eem 
I 


both te ombined 
components importantly 


show higher 


loadings on the first components. The implica 
tion would seem fo be that the 16 PF covers 


a broader band of phenomena than does the 
MMPI, MMPI 
more heavily with the 
mon domain. If an 


but that certain scales are 


saturated most im- 
portant aspects of the cor 
investigator’s concern is limited to 
thology at which the MMPI Clinical 


were aimed, the MMPI seems preferable If 


the pa 


scale: 


his concern is with broader 
sonality, the 16 PI ms 
nonclinical MMPI 


included in the present study 


areas oO! per 
preferable. Of 
course, cales were not 
their inclusion 
of the MMPT until 


it equalled or exceeded that of the 16 PF 


might extend the domai 
V arimax Fac tors of Separate Tests 
made so far to load 


call the 
These 


No reference has beet 
ings on what 
“underlying” (i.e., rotated) 


some. investigators 


fac tors 
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(varimax) rotated factors are summarized in 
the columns headed “V” in Tables 2, 3, and 4 
The effects of rotation can be seen by com 
paring adjacent columns (P and V) in Tables 

3, and 4 

The first principal component on both the 
separate factor analyses appeared clearly to 
be a kind of general maladjustment or anxiety 

this factor 
character 


reported by subjects high on 


Rotation has not altered this too 
greatly in the case of the separate analysis 
of either test. The main effect of the MMPI] 
rotation was to pull the ‘ 
Hs, Hy, and the hostile 

Pd out of the first 
them more heavily in the 
Consistent with thi Si shifted entirely 
into the first factor Table 2). In the 
16 PF, rotation produced relatively few im 


portant shifts Table 


repressive” variables 
acting-out”’ variable 


tactor 


} 


and to emphasize 


second factor 
( hange 


{See 


(see 
Varimax Factors of ¢ 


When the component combined tests 
were rotated, consider 
Table 4). The principal 
conceptual unity essentially the same as the 


first 


disruption occurred 
(see compone nt a 


factors of the two separate tests, Was 
factors 


high 


scales loading the 


split by varimax rotation into two 
One of the two factors (I 
loadings on all the clinica 

separalt MMPI first 
I The Factor 


sts, showed high 


showed 
principal component, 
III of the 
loadings equivalent to 
yarately obtained 16 PI 


other combined 
those found on the se] 
first factor 
of the 
able, K 


instrument ) 


I (reversed with the inclusion 
MMPI “re i 


sponse-set correction” vari 
The influence of the ‘method (test 
would appear to have operated 

two [ 
Moreover, the 


“extraversion”’ 


in the rotation to separate sets of 
conceptually similar variables 
separate 16 PF 


compone nt 
(IT... we i j 


| established in many investigations 


have fared ey W se under the 
and H_ becomins 
with E (which comes 
from the likewise well established IIT,.). 
with Ma from the MMPI 


mani 


seems to 
rotation F 
pletels 


even more com 
amalgamated 
and 
a kind of 


surgency” (F; 


to form 
“tough, dominant 
II of the 
affective, dependent 

Q.) have 
from II] Q, 


combined tests): meanwhile 


parts of Extraversion (A, 
refugee 


the 


been combined with a 


into Factor IV le 


iving 


MMPI 


AND CATTELL 16 PI 409 


remainder of III... N, to shift for itself as the 
new Factor VI. 

Clearly, the unrotated principal component 
of the combined tests retained more of the 
structure found on the separate tests than did 
the factors rota 
tion. At 
ponent of 


varimax 
first 


rotation to 


obtained through 


least with to the com 
the 
Structure see 


the basis of 


respect 
combined tests 

have 
test 
that 
contribute a 


simple ms to separated 
thar 


tests or 


° ’ 1 
variables on rather 


content. Since it is known 
methods of 


fraction of the variance of personality score 


observation large 
rotation to produce as many zero or extreme 
loadings as possible is likely to capitalize on 
to the detriment of 


these “‘methods”’ efiects 


psychological interpretability or invariance 


of “underlying” content 


Factor Analysis of K-corrected MMPI 


Variable ) 
MMPI 
the 


variable K ( Ye 
present analysis re 
The MMPI 
a fraction of the score 
MMPI vari 
using the K-cor- 
variables here is the observation that 
than an 
K-cor 


used 


The role of the 
fensiveness’’) in 
quires some comment variables 
were K-corrected: i.e 


on K 


ables 


was added to five of the 


The main defense for 
rected 
factor analysis is a descriptive rather 


inferential procedure ind that the 


rected variables are the ones actuall 


by the 


theorist 


clinical prat titioner and the personality 


Moreover, the increment of experi 
introduced is 
MMPI 


sizable frac 


mental dependence so more 


illusory than real; all of the scales 
(oiten a 


length) 


have items in commot 
of the total 
the beginning of 


tior scale The position 
taken at 


was that the K-correction had been shown in 


the present study 


studies to clarify the psychological 
MMPI Clinical scale 
and 


many 
meaning of the 
which it is used that experimental in 
not be ¢ 

The 
results seem to support this position. K loads 
oppositely from Pt and Sx 
of Table 2 and the first principal component 
of Table 4, even though the Pt and S 


actually give full positive weight to 


dependence of the scales would 


sential to meaningful interpretation 


on the first factor 


scores 


items in addition to their own items 


dently psychologic il meaning was more im 


portant than item overlap in determining 
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these loadings. Consistent with this view is 
the appearance of K as the only MMPI 
“intruder” on the combined Factor III, which 
has earlier been characterized as correspond- 
ing to the 16 PF Anxiety factor (reversed). 
K has a loading on this factor essentially as 
high as any 16 PF variable, and higher than 
its loading on any MMPI component o1 
factor. Thus, in spite of the fact that K is 
from a test given an hour earlier and shares 
no item overlap, “instrument factor,” o1 
similar experimentally introduced dependence 
with the 16 PF variables, K is more closely 
related to a 16 PF factor than to one loaded 
with “experimentally dependent” variables. 

The fact that no clinical from the 
MMPI load on the combined test Factor 
III, 16 PF Anxiety, together with the high 
loading of K, a response set to be defensive 
makes it possible for one to argue that a 
‘mere response set” has been highly in- 
fluential in determining 16 PF variables load- 
ing on this factor. On the other hand, one can 
argue that such response sets are, under con 
trolled conditions, manifestations of 
“underlying” personality variables, from 
which a loading such as that shown by K 
on the 16 PF factor Anxiety may seem desir 
able. Certainly the items loading on com 
bined test Factor III do not report the 
diverse pathology involved in the items load 
ing on combined test Factor I, which is ex- 
clusively an MMPI Clinical scale factor. But 
in any case it would seem helpful for inter- 
pretative purposes to have as explicit a meas- 
ure of possible response sets as can be man- 
aged. The MMPI variable K seems an ad- 
mirable example of such a variable 


scales 


direct 


Oblique and Subjective Solutions 


Other limitations of 
may occur to the 
limitations result 
analysis: 


the foregoing results 

reader. Two important 
from the type of factor 
the above rotations were made to 
an analytic criterion with the restriction of 
orthogonality. Gorsuch has kindly made avail- 
able ° the results of two further rotations of 
the 16 PF varimax results according to ana- 
lytic oblique criteria, for which programs ex- 
isted in the Illiac library. One of these was 


Personal communication, 1961 
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the oblimax program, the other a recent 
program by Kaiser and Dickman (1961). The 
results of these oblique rotations appear to 
preserve the structure of the orthogonal fa 
tors very closely. Only three of the Kaiser- 
Dickman factor correlations are greater than 
.13. The order of the salient 
is essentially unchanged on Factors | 


IV., and V 


factor loadings 
i... 


by either oblique rotation. Or 


Factor III... the oblimax rotation does give a 


higher loading to N, thus bringing the orde1 
of loading on that factor into agreement with 
those reported by Cattell and Scheier (1961) 
for the corresponding Factor (‘Promethean 
Will’). There remains the objection that sub 
jective rotations might produce very different 
structures. Probably so 


Major Finding 


To answer the 
extent to 


nitial question about the 
which the 
explicitly, one can inspect 


two tests overlap more 
Table 1 or Table 4 
Table 4 
high degree of correspondence be 


Consideration of the first factor in 
shows a 
tween the variables manifesting anxiety on 
either test, specifically Pt, Sc, D, F, 

K from the MMPI and O, Q,, L, 
from the 16 PF. Less gene 
between other scales are also clear 
the principal result is that 


Si, and 
and —C 
ral correspondences 
However 
a common factor 
of expressed anxiety or general maladjustment 
is extremely prominent in both tests 


SUMMARY 


The correlations of MMPI and 16 PF vari- 
ables on a sample of 178 beginning psy- 
chology students were factor 
lytically to 


meanings Uérivable 


examined ana- 


discover common and _ specific 
The 
separate variance 
Mf) 
almost as 
large a fraction of the separate variance of 
15 of the 16 PF variables (excluding B) was 
derivable from four components. These sepa- 


factorings 


from the 
most important part of the 
of 12 MMPI excluding 
derivable from three components; 


two tests. 


S( ales 


was 


rate earlier 
findings. The tests were then combined, inter- 
correlated, The first com- 
ponent of the combined tests seemed identical 
with the first factor of each separate test 
however it could be split by rotation into an 


replicated numerous 


and refactored 





CORRELATIONAL STUDY OF 
MMPI Clinical scale factor (‘‘general mal- 
adjustment vs. health”) and a 16 PF factor 
(“expressed anxiety versus defensiveness’). 
It was argued that rotation in this case had 
actually capitalized on “instrument factors.” 
The salient difference between the instru- 
ments in this respect seems to have been the 
MMPI’s use of the 


sponse set to be defensive 


K-correction for a re- 
The MMPI factors 
Repression,” and ‘“Hypomania 
with the 16 PF factor 


combined 
Extraversion” to 


produce a second component for the combined 


tests of “Insensitive, dominating, nongregar- 
and an additional residual 
repressive component 
of the combined tests seemed 
the 16 PF factor which Cattell and Scheier 
have named ‘Promethean will versus religious 
resignation.” The fifth component of the com- 
bined tests was also derived solely from a 
eparate 16 PF 


ious extraversion,” 
The fourth component 


clearly to be 


component, “Insensitivity.” 

The remaining three components or factors 
I 

were determined by variables N, Mf, and B, 


which in this sample were characterized by 
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marked unreliability, or artifactitious effects 
or both. Rotation of the 16 PF results to the 
oblique oblimax or Kaiser-Dickman criteria 
did not appreciably alter the structure ob 
tained by varimax. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF BRAIN LESIONS ON MMPI PROFILES 


WILLIAM VOGEL 


Walter 
The basic thesis of the present 
that the degree of psychopathology 
posttraumatically by a 
tient 


study is 

shown 
damaged _ pa- 
central 


brain 
would be codetermined by 
aspects of the patient’s personality, his bach 
ground and life the 
nature of his brain lesion. 

Ruesch, Harris, 


to have found a relationship between pre- 


present situation, and 


and Bowman (1945) claim 


morbid psychological adjustment and degree 
of psychopathology shown on the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality (MMPI) 
by brain damaged subjects, but their data as 
presented would seem to lend but little sup- 
port to their claim. First, their 
premorbid adjustment appears to be seriously 
confounded with the factors of intellectual 
and socioeconomic level; and their 
only criterion of brain damage, that of history 


Inventory 


measure of 


second, 


of a head injury, is questionable. 

Williams (1956) and Andersen and Hanvik 
(1956) reported differential performance on 
particular MMPI function of 
loci of lesions in brain damaged subjects, but 
these did not relate individual 
differences in overall degree of psychopathol- 


scales as a 
investigators 
ogy to loci of lesions 

MerTHOD 


The 


male 


subjects in the study were 
soldiers. All 
casian. The 


rhe areas of 


brain damaged 
subjects except one were Cau 
mean age of the group was 29 years 


brain damage, determined by neu 


rological and neurosurgical 
temporal lobe 
frontal 


10 subjects; 


diagnostic procedures, 
lobe, 6 


temporal-parietal 


} 
ipjects 


were parietal 


subjects; lobe, 4 subject 


tempor il-frontal $ subjects parietal 
frontal 
ject. In 


Bende 


subjects temporal 
each case, psychological t 
Gestalt, Wechsler Memory scale 
demonstrated the presence of inte 
attributable to or 
had 
because of their inj evaluated 
to determine whether or not the yuld be per 


manently retired 


parietal-frontal, 1 ] 
WAIS 
ind MMPI 
lectual impairment 
th 37 subjects, 14 
temporaril retired I lisability pay 


sting 


ganicity Or 


been 


eturned to duty. Of the re 


‘Now at 
Massachusetts 


Worcester State Hospital, Worcest 


Reed General Ho 


pital, Washington, D. ¢ 


mainder, 11 duty 
12 were 

Each had 
Adult Intelligence 
No subjects 
scores exceeded i 7 
subjects had L 

his 


subjects had beet d to 
awaiting dispositior 

Wechsler 
MMPI 
whose F 
although 
scale re just over a 7 
selected 


been admit red a 
WAIS) and an 
included the study 


subject 
Scale 
were 
scale two 
score ol 

group of ibject I been irom 
three 


absence otf 


a group of 90 brain Azer ibjects to meet 
First, ther 1 
pretraumatic psychi 


functional). If 


criteria lefinite 


any ifficulty (organic or 


psychiatric interview, medical and 


ocial history, and_ the lier’s personnel file in 


dicated any terological o1 


neurotic, psvé ic, char 
organic problem prior | th head trauma fo 
which he was lately hospitalized, the soldier wa 
there had to 


unambigu t ol onset ol 


not included in the 


be a_reasonabl) 


symptomatology, since time elapsed 


from the onset of sympton 


date of testing 
Third, ther¢ 
CuIS¢ t ion of the 


t t patients } 


intil the 
was one of the | 
had to be 
These 


rological illnesse invo 


experin iriables 


i relatively cerebrun 


criteria ruled ou whose neu 
1eurosyphilis 
congenital brain diffi 


of the 
ol tour 


adiseast 
central nerve exception 
subjects study had 
received accidental head postneuro 
surgical patients 

hematomas or 


The 


following h 


1. Degree of intellectu 
psychological testing, w 
to the degree of MMPI | 

rhe higher the ed 
the more 


subjects 


would th be ed intellectual 
and the 1 
pathology on the MMPI 
Older I t 
life that 
threatened by brain in 
MMPI patholog 
4. The 


vould 


loss, more wo } expected to show 


I 
subjects, wl ished patterns ot 


would 


would be diffi 
more 
more recent tl n inju ( 
patl the MMPI 

t tf 14 subject 


than 


subjects show 

The temporari 
expected to show 

the 11 


the possibility tnat tl t I pension 


MMPI pathology 
f | 


subjects eturne oth bec ause ol 


might 


mptomatolos cause Of the pos 


that eva 


reinforce s 
sibility threatening 


to the retired g I lal t jut rroup SInce 


é g 
i possible loss of per I nvolved 
6. Patients wi 
EEGs 


patients with norn 


oencephalograms 
MMPI pathology 


umption that 


would than 
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the former patients show evidence ot 
more extensive ne uropatholog \ 

Patients with lesions in 
would show greater MMPI pathology 
with 


with 


the left 


hem phe 
than patients 
lesions in the 


right hemisphere. Interference 
verbal : | 


learning and lar 


thought to 


function 
generall) 
hemisphere in all right-hand 
Andersen, 1951; 
Stark, 1961; Zangwill 
greater social and industrial 
justment to the 
8. Patients 
lobe 
than patients with frontal lesions 
symptomatology 


yeTsons 


1955; 


t 


injury 


mort 


with lesions in parietal o1 


MMPI 
vecause the 


shown by frontally 


poral would show m« pathology 


hysteroid 


brain damaged 


patients would result in more defensive denial of 


symptoms than would the neurotic anxiety sympto 


shown by 
jured patients (Ande 


matology ind parietal! 


It was expected 
that the 
from the less path 
Pt, and Sc 


defensive denial 


sf ale S most 


due to 
cony 


contusion 


RESULTS 


The present group ol 37 ubjects showed 


MMPI 
other groups of subjects reported in the liter: 


‘ 


substantial similarity of scores to 


ture. The mean profile for these subjects bears 
a striking resemblance to the mean profile for 
1 group of parietally brain damaged 
reported by Andersen and Hanvik 
The MMPI code for Andersen’s and Hanvik’s 
9460/5 FKL 
for this group is 2’ 1837 94—5 

the mean 7 
95 (p 1). This is 


seems, ce spite the 


subjects 


(1956) 


while the code 
6 FKL rhe 


the two 


group is i: 378 


ho between scores tor 


vroups is not as 


Sul 
prising as it heterogeneit) 


of this experimental group 


oral lesions cannot be differentiated on the 


MMPI 


1956) 


(Andersen & Hanvik, | 


subjects in 
] 


56: Williams 


this 
lesions. The 


and 33 of 37 sample 


have parietal and/or tempora 
similar t 
Andersen & 


moderate 


two samples both show profiles 


those found in anxiety neurosis 
Hanvik, 1956), 


choneurosis 


and 
1946 1945), 
and in somatization reactions (Hovey, 1949) 

The index of MMPI pathology used in th 
study was the number of 7 scores over 7 


mild psy 


(Gough Schmidt 


The 37 subjects had a meat 


MMPI scales on which a 7 s 


70 was obtained. The gro 


number ol 
ore greater than 


ip was divided at 
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the median into a less pathological group (two 
or less T scores over 70) and a more patholog 
ical group (three or more JT scores over 70) 
The grouping thus achieved coincided per- 
fectly with that obtained when the subjects 
were divided on the basis of average pathology 
(AV) scores, a 
\IMPI pathology 

All hypotheses were tested using a 2 X 2 
chi square. In each case median splits were 
used, both for the specified MMPI index of 
psychopathology and for the variable to be 
to it. The with 
each of the hypotheses s are as follows 


much used index of overall 


related findings respect to 

1. No relationship was found between each 
of the three indices of intellectual impairment 
for 
MMPI pathology, as indexed by the number 


calculated each subject and degree of 


of scales on which subjects obtained a T score 
greater than 70. Intellectual impairment was 
Wechsler’s (hold 


mental deterioratio1 


me isured don’t 


hold ) 


first, by 
index of second 
subtest deviation below Vocabulary 
Per 


score with the 


DV meal 


score and subtracting the 


third, by 


formance score from the Verbal 


greatest (positive ) differences considered in 
dicative of greater deterioration. Furthermore 
when the subjects were divided into a more 
deteriorated group (mean Wechsler deteriora- 
index, 19°) and a less deteriorated 
(mean Wechsler 
MMPI pe 


groups Was compared OI 


tiol 


group deterioration index 


and rformance of the tw 


t ich ™ ile sig 


nificant differences were found. However, the 


1 1 
» hic 
il 


» tended te igh 


more deteriorated grou 
Va (f 


deteriorated group 


Pd (p < .20) and 


the less 


) 


No relationship was tound between ed 
level and overall decree of MMPI 
Moreovet w he tne miectS witli 


levels (high 


itional 
vathology 
high 


tion or 


educational school educa 


} 


more) and low educational 


graduates 


(non-high-school 
on each individual MMPI s 
appeared 


3. There was no relationship between 
nd MMPI pathology as indexed by the n 
ber of scales on which subjects scored over 
However, when old subjec 5 to 48 year 
nd young subjects (18 to 24 ye 
individual MMPI scale 


vounger subjects showed 


ars were 
ompared on e@at h 


significantly higher 
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F scale scores (p< .05) and significantly 
higher Ma scale scores (p < .01). 

4. No relationship occurred between time 
elapsed since injury and degree of MMPI 
pathology, as indexed by the number of 
scales over 70. When subjects were compared 
on the individual MMPI scales, however, 
those subjects who had been brain damaged 
for less than a year had significantly higher 
Ma scores than subjects who had been in- 
jured longer than a year (p < .01) and they 
also showed a tendency (p < .20) to have 
higher #7y scores. 

5. It was hypothesized that those 14 sub- 
jects in the study who had been temporarily 
retired would show more psychopathology 
than the 11 subjects who had remained on or 
been returned to active duty. (The two groups 
could not be differentiated in terms of any 
of the three WAIS indices of intellectual 
deterioration previously cited, nor in terms of 
current intellectual functioning as indexed by 


Full Scale WAIS scores.) No difference in 


degree of overall MMPI pathology as indexed 
by the number of scales over 70 occurred 
between the temporarily retired subjects and 
those on duty. However, when the two groups 


were compared on each of the MMPI scales, 
the temporarily retired group did indeed have 
higher scores on the F scale (p < .01) than 
did the group of subjects who had been re- 
turned to active duty or had remained on 
active duty (the 12 remaining subjects were 
not used in this analysis, since they had 
not yet been either returned to duty or 
retired, but were awaiting disposition). 

6. When those persons in the sample with 
abnormal or borderline EEG records were 
compared with those persons in the sample 
who had normal EEG records, no significant 
difference was found in overall degree of 
MMPI pathology as indexed by number of 
MMPI scales over 70. 

7. No evidence was found that subjects with 
left hemisphere lesions show more overall 
MMPI pathology than subjects with right 
hemisphere lesions. Further, there were no 
significant differences when left and right 
hemisphere lesion subjects were compared on 
each of the MMPI scales. While information 
on handedness was infrequently available in 
these subjects’ charts. it 


may safely be as 
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sumed that the left hemisphere was dominant 
in at least 90% of the cases (Zangwill, 1960). 

8. There was no evidence that overall 
degree of MMPI pathology, as indexed by 
number of scales over 70, was associated with 
the lobe in which the lesion was located. 
Because of the small number of subjects in 
this study with lesions limited to one lobe, 
three separate analyses were done: subjects 
with frontal involvement, generally having 
involvement in other well, were 
compared for overall degree of MMPI pathol- 
ogy with subjects having no frontal involve- 
ment; similar analyses were done with sub- 
jects having parietal and temporal involve- 
ment. Although this methodology leaves much 
to be desired, no alternative procedure was 
feasible because so few cases involved lesions 
limited to one lobe. No attempt was made to 
compare the subjects in these three analyses 
on each of the individual MMPI scales. 


] 7 
lobes as 


| JISCUSSION 


Both the first and second hypotheses, that 
degree of intellectual deficit and educational 
level would be positively related to MMPI 
pathology, must be regarded as unconfirmed 

There is no indication that older subjects 
are more threatened by brain injury than are 
younger subjects, as proposed in the third 
hypothesis. The finding that younger subjects 
have higher Ma scores than older subjects is 
probably related to the fact that there is a 
negative correlation of Ma with age in the 
general population; there is therefore no 
reason to suspect that this finding in a brain 
damaged population is related to any differ- 
ential effect of brain damage on subjects as 
a function of age higher F 
scale remains 


The meaning of 
scores in the 
unexplained. 

The fourth hypothesis 
brain damage is 
degree of MMPI 
confirmed 


younger group 


that 
positively 


recency ol 
correlated to 
was partially 
Wa scores obtained 
injured subjects. This 
finding is probably related to the active com- 


pathology 
in the higher 
by the more recently 


pensatory behavior commonly noted clinically 
in many brain damaged patients. (Since Ma 
scores are with age in 
important to 
tendency for the 
e been more recentl\ 


negatively correlated 
the general population, it is 
note that there was ne 


vounger subjects to hav 
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injured.) However, the more recently injured 
subjects did not show evidence of greater 
overall disturbance as had been predicted 

The fifth hypothesis, proposing that tem- 
porary retirement brain damage 
would lead to more psychopathology than 
would return to duty, is partially confirmed 
by the finding of higher F scale scores in the 
temporarily retired group. This is interpreted 
to mean that the temporarily retired subjects 
display a poorer test taking attitude or even 
an unconscious tendency to show themselves 
in a poor light so as to increase the likelihood 
of their being retained on retired status. 


following 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth hypotheses 
relating EEG findings and loci of lesions to 
MMPI pathology, are rejected. The eighth 
hypothesis was perhaps not adequately tested; 


certainly the methodology 


necessitated by 
using subjects with lesions in more than one 
lobe may be questioned 

It is surprising that so many variables fre- 
quently considered by clinicians to be im- 
portant in determining the patient’s reaction 
to his brain damage should in fact be found 
to be unrelated to the degree of psy hological 
disturbance as measured by the MMPI. A 
comparison of the mean MMPI profile of the 
subjects in this research with the mean profile 
reported in Andersen’s and Hanvik’s study 
(1956) that 
similar therefore the 
ported here probably 


indicates these subject groups 


are very results re 
have some generality 
and cannot be attributed to sampling error in 
study While the statistical technique 


employed in this research (y*) is admittedly 


this 


conservative some of the 


suggest that 
altered had 


been used 


reanalyses_ of 
stronger 


the results 


relationships did not 


would have been 


tests o1 techniques 


cqrrelational | 


as the method of analys 
SUMMARY 


Variables frequently considered important 


in determining a person’s 


psychological _ re 
action to brain damage were examined in a 
group of 37 brain damaged subjects. Specific 
relationships were predicted between overall 
degree of pathology on the MMPI (adminis 
tered and the 


} 


degree of intellectual 


posttraumatically ) following 


variables: (a deficit 


(db) age. (Cc) educational level. (d) recency 


EEG measures of neurological 
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lesion in the left as 
opposed to the right hemisphere, and (g) 
locus of lesion as a function of lobe 

No significant relationships were found be 
tween an overall measure of degree of MMPI 
pathology and any of the above variables 

Temporarily retired subjects were expected 
to show more MMPI pathology than subjects 
who were returned to 
firmation of 


damage, (f) locus of 


duty. Partial 
this hypothesis was obtained, 


con 


in that subjects who were temporarily retired 
showed MMPI 
poorer test taking attitudes, in 
F scale scores 


evidence of significantly 


their higher 


The more recently brain damaged subjects 
showed MMPI evidence of significantly more 
(higher Ma 

than did subjects injured less 


striving, compensatory behavior 

scale scores) 

rec ently 
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CONDITIONS OF 


PERSONALITY 


ORGANIZATION RE- 


LATED TO EMPATHIC ABILITY AMONG NORMAL 
AND SCHIZOPHRENIC ADULTS 


IRVING STEINGART 


Jewish Board 


Gill (1959) has recently summarized sev- 
eral crucial developments in Freudian psycho- 
analytic theory. One major change cited by 
Gill has to do with revision in the concepts of 
primary process and secondary process think- 
ing. Gill indicates that two modes of 
psychic functioning are now conceived of as 
ideal poles of a continuum, and a 


these 


Kris (1952) gives 
the fact of the adaptive use of primary process fun 


new concept by account of 


tioning by the ego, namely ssion in the service 


regre 


of the ego p. 6) 


Kris (1952) developed the concept of ‘re- 
gression in the service of the ego” as an ef- 
fort to comprehend creative activities of vari- 
ous sorts from the viewpoint of psychoana- 
lytic theory. Of particular relevance to the 
hypothesis of the present study is Kris’ con- 
tention that, 


from the 


If we 
that as in the 


cul (p. 61 


turn find 


le vel oc 


artist to his public we 


irtist, shifts in psychi 


Kris is careful to point out while there occu 
mutual “shifts in psychic level,” this has es- 
sentially to do with forms of thinking; the 
contents of the art viewer’s experience need 
not at all coincide with that of the artist dur- 
ing creation. But this concept of “regression 
in the service of the ego” 
derstood to have a 
another type of communication which does 
necessitate as well a 


might also be wu 


theoretical relevance to 


sharing of content be 


1 This paper is based upon a doctoral dissertation 
at New York University, Graduate School of Educa 
tion, Department of Clinical Psychology 
1959, L. C. Card No. Mic. 59 91) 


to Brian Tomlinson who served as 


(Steingart, 
Thanks are duc 
chairman of the 
dissertation committee 

2 The following people served as judges in various 
phases of the research and I am grateful to them 
Florence Halpern, Margaret Lawrence, Doris Miller 
Herbert Nechin, Doris Klein Silverman, Llovd Silver 

Irwin Sings nd Carl Winston 


f Guardians, New 


tween the two individuals involved 
communication. 
If one speaks for a moment more broadly 


the ability to render some 


empathic 


form of accurate 
judgment about some aspect of another indi- 
vidual’s functioning has been subject to much 
experimental variation. Variations exist both 
in regard to the kind of information made 
available to the subject (Dymond, 1949, 
1950; Estes, 1938; Gage, 1952; Hanks, 1936: 
Polansky, 1941; Soskin, 1954) as well as the 
form of the subject’s response (Adams, 1927; 
Dymond, 1949; Gage, 1952) 
performed by Wedeck (1947 
effort at a systematic com; 


An experiment 
) constituted an 
yarison of these ex- 
perimental methodologies 
factor analysis. Wedeck’s experiment utilized 
8 different types of judgment situations and 
in addition, 4 tasks requiring the induction 
of conceptual relationships and 3 
tests requiring the induction of geometrical 
relationships. Two factors 


through the use of 


l ] 
(verDal ) 


of verbal and nor 
verbal inductive reasoning ability were identi 
fied which we varving degrees 
by all 15 tasks. A third factor 
which Wedeck termed 


re possesset 1 


also emerged 


“Phi,” the 


inclinations of 


ibility feelings 


moods 


Wedeck’s 
significantly more highly 
than with 
factors, and all 
attributes: the 
another individual made av 


Four of judgment situations were 


saturated with phi 
inductive reasoning 


task< 


either of the 


four possessed similar 


information about 


le to the sub- 


source rf 
1ilab 
1 judgment was non 
itself took 
the form of selecting one from four presented 
alternative, qualitative ar 


ject upon which he mad 
verbal, i.e., visual judgment 
id global, brief ver- 
another individual 

iggests that judg 


bal descriptions about 
Wedeck’s work therefore 


ing conditions which stre 


nonlanguage cu¢ 


nd the requirement t subject of recog 
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nizing a global, direct, brief qualitative de 
scription, causes an aspect of the judgment 
process to predominate which has relatively 
little to do with conventionally defined induc- 
This ‘‘nonreasoning 


type of phi judgment actually bears a striking 


tive reasoning abilities 


resemblance to the judging conditions and ex- 
periences described by psychoanalysts (Reik 
1949; Sullivan, 1954) when they descr 
‘intuitive,”’ 
tient 


ibe an 


empathic experience with a pa- 


The general hypothesis—that empathic skill 


requires an ability to regress in the service of 


he ego was not tested directly The design 


of the experiment used a set of psychoanalyti 
working ass 


hich relate regression 


umptions wl 


to ego control in normal ind S¢ hizophrer i 


personalities: reg: processes are much 


more likely un the norma! 
personality processes are 


the 
hel 


much more lik ut ego control in 


schizophrenic personality (see, e.g., Fenic 
1945). In this 


sion was 


study. ego control over reg 


re 
eS 


not measured directly, but was as 


sumed to be uniformly present in normal sub 


jects and uniformly absent in sch zophreni 


then 
subjects who 


specin¢ hypothese Ss 


tested directly: n 


subjects. Two were 


] 


ormal excel in 


empathic skill will demonstrate more evi 


dence of regressive processes in their person 


who 
} 


compared to normal subjects are 
11ZO 


skill 


regressive 


very inadequate in empathic ability 


phrenic subjects who excel in empathi 
of 


processes in their personality compared to 


will demonstrate less evidence 


schizophrenic subjects very inadequate in em 


skill 


pathic 


Mi 


chologists 


infer 


The 


one would 
schizophrenia 


p 


ORGANIZATION 


AND EMPATHK 


only were 


wards of the hospital 


1 
0 long as staff evaluat 


e prognosis 


Empathy Measure 


Following the 
1947), 


ibilit 


sugeg 
the empath 
to comprehen 


onsisted of a series 


ABILITY 


placed, and/or remained, 


the 


rather than the “bac 


on 


involved a 


ssortment of characters 


consecutively 


The 
first « hapte I 


artist s 
of the 
drawings, was 
iminers in order to € 
rpretation 
narrative was places 
and th entire ( 

examined by 


aminer Wa 


painting 


arranged 


St paratel 


' 


unfolding 


yictur 


submitted to a 
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these materials in any way you wish. You are 
urged to simply enjoy yourself—no practical or 
useful product need be forthcoming. Remember 
that you are encouraged to deal with this material 
you like—nothing practical or useful 
has to come out of this activity 


in any way 


The subject’s activity was stopped at the end of 
10 minutes if he himself had not indicated comple 
tion by this time. This measure effort to 
assess regressive expression via impulsive discharge 
without regard for delay (see, e.g., Fenichel, 1945) 
Two judges, each professionally familiar with the 
graphic and verbal productions of children, were ap 
prised of the experimental situation into which these 
adult subjects had been placed and were instructed 
as follows: 


Was an 


These instructions are considered, essentially, an 
invitation to the subject to suspend purposeful, or 
ganized activity, to allow himself to simply enjoy 
the tactual and visual stimulation of the graphic 
material for its sake. Therefore, amount of 
production is not, in itself, a sufficient 
judgment. Rather, the 
production evokes an 
of movement for its 


own 
basis for 
a graphic 
spontaneity, 


degree to which 
impression of 
own involvement 
with material rather than an a priori plan, is basic 
to your judgment A rating of one signifies a 
graphic production that features no relaxation of 
conventional kinds of organization. For example, 
a crayon production which is completely repre 
sentational would require a rating of one. A rating 
of six signifies a graphic production that features, 
to a very high degree, a 
attributes of organization 
absent ; 


sake, of 


usual 
representation should be 
space usage should a planless qual 
ity; movement should appear impulsive rather 
than deliberate. You will rate one graphic produc- 
Each 


rating of 


relaxation of the 


have 


tion for each subject 


should be given a 


graphic production 
one, two, three, four, 


five, or six 


Dream Completion Story. Each asked 
to complete what he was told was the beginning of 


subject was 


a dream 


I am going to tell you 
to finish it for me 
really a 


a dream and I want vou 


Since this is a dream, it is 


make-believe story and your ending can 
you 
The 
Now 
dream, a 


unreal 


be as unreal, as fantastic, as 
like. It 
dream begins: “I 


finish it 


improbable as 
can be as long or short as vou like 
and 


since it is a 


door 


open my 


you Remember, 


make-believe story, your ending can be as 
as you like. “I open my door and . 


This 


propensities on an 


No time limit was present measure 
effort to assess regressive 
tional level. The same judges were 
prised again of the experimental situation 
structed as follows 


was an 
idea 
two used, ap 


and in 


You are to judge to what sub 


ject made use of these instructions, which, essen 


degree each 


tially, were an invitation t rein to his 


IRVING STEINGART 


thoughts. Length of production is not, therefore, 
in itself, a conclusive basis for judgment. Rather, 
the degree to which the subject’s thinking shows a 
distance from ordinary situations from ex 
pected kinds of occurrence from that which 
happens on a realistic basis 
A rating of one means that the dream production 
contains usual, expected situations and possi 
bilities. For example: “The night was dark, but in 
the distance I could see the sun rising,” would re 
quire a rating of one. A rating of six means the 
dream contains unusual, unexpected 
situations “The night 
patch of sky re 
reason,” would 
should be 


strictly logical 


complet 
and 
dark but in the distance a small 
mained sunlit for 
require a rating of six. Each 
a rating of one, two, three 


possibiliti was 


some unknown 
dream 
given four, five, or six 


Procedure 


The normal 
15 subjects with scores of 16-24 (the 


“high empathiz group consisted of 
upper 15.5%) ; 
consisted of 15 
(the 
“high empathizer’ 
who obtained scores 


the normal “low empathiz« rroup 
subjects who obtained empat! 
lower 15.5%). The izophrenk 
group consisted of eight sul 

of 13-24 (the upper 17 schizophrenic “low 
empathizer” group consisted of eight 
obtained empathy scores + (the 15.2%) 4 
All of these subject pletion of the em 
pathy measure, were given the task of a dream com 
pletion and, finally, were p 1 in the Finger Paint 
ing-Play situation. “ ti itch of dream 
pletion production f m | and 


llected, 


scores ot O-8 


subjects who 
lower 


com 
schizophrenic 
experimental subjects w randomly 
t judge for rat 
initially ob 
in order to 


assembled, and presented to the fir 


ing of regressive influenc The judge 


served the entire collection once through 
familiarize 
He then 


dream 


himself with the range of productions 
each 
completion production for influ 
of his initial observation of the 


randomly assembled 


proceeded to successively evaluate 
regressive 
ence in reverse order 
sequence The dream compl 
first judge were 
followed the 
observation of the en 
making his evaluation. A 


followed for the 


tion productions established for the 
carried over for the second judge, who 
Same procedure of an initial 


tire series before imila 


procedure was then collection of 


finger painting-play produ 


RESULTS 


An estimate of reliability was calculated for 
the pooled ratings of both judges for each 
of the regression measures according to the 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. The reli- 
ability so obtained for the finger painting 
measure was .94; the reliability obtained for 
the dream completion story was .71 


4 Further 
empathy groups were established with 


controls for tk inal four experimental 
respect to age 


verbal facilitv, and sexua mposition 
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rABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR FINGER 


PAINTING MEASURE 


Diagnostic 


Empathy hi 


low 


Interactior 


Error 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCI 
COMPLETION ME 


which investi 
gated possible relationships existent among a 


he main data of the study 
subject’s degree of regressive functioning, em- 
pathic 

subject 


skill, and diagnostic type to which a 


belonged, was organized into 
analyses of variance designs 

The two specific hypotheses of this study 
led to a prediction of interaction effects in the 


analy sis of 


two 


variance design data: directional 
hypotheses were involved in such predictions 
No such effects 


obtained. Certain significant main effects were 


significant interaction were 
obtained 


1. Normal 


possessed a significantly greater 


subjects as a diagnostic type 


amount ot! 


functioning on the finger painting 


regressive 


than did the schizophrenic type 
2. Schizophrenics possessed 
amount of functioning on 
the dream completion than did the norma! 
diagnostic type. 
3. Empathic skill was found to be signifi 
cantly and positively related to regressive ex 


a significantly 


greater regressive 


presents evidence suitabil 


Boneau (1966 for the 
tv of the analvsis of variance and / test 
for the kind of data obtained in this 


techniaq 


study 
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pression on the dream completion measure 
across both diagnostic types. 
DISCUSSION 
The finding of significant differences in kind 
of regressive expression, between the two diag- 
nostic types, is of interest. What is suggested 
is that an individual’s pattern of motor regu- 
lation and discharge (finger painting) can 
represent one distinct aspect of a whole com- 
plex of activities termed “regression.”” Non- 
conventional (unrealistic) modes of thought 
content and organization (dream completion) 
can be taken to separate 
aspect. Even with respect to extreme psycho- 
pathology, present data indicates that these 


represent an ther 


treated as 
functionally distinct variables in adult per 
sonality organizations. How such 
tionally distinct variables of regressive ac 
tivity contribute to any specific 


two aspects of regression can be 


two func- 
behavior of 
then be seen as de 
pendent upon their tndividual relationships to 


the personality would 


other intrapsychic variables of the person 
ality, as well as to situational factors." 

lhe unexpected finding that greater amounts 
of regression in thinking characterizes highly 
empathic subjects of both diagnostic types 
led to a more detailed examination of the data 
within each diagnostic type 
The one significant ¢ test 


dream completion measure 


the 
confirms an ex- 
perimental hypothesis for subjects of the nor 


obtained for 


mal diagnostic type; it also enlarges upon an 
Holt 


which 


Sengstake, 


found 


other finding 
& Draper 
ceptual 


(von Sonada 


1960) greater con 


flexibility among college s ibjects 
whose thinking in response to the Rorschach 
could be shown, through a special analysis 


(Holt & Havel, 196 to 
amounts of 


DOSSeSS 


| greater 


regressive content and form 


\ possible explanation for the schizophreni 
dream completion data would remain con 


sistent with the general hypothesis of this 


6 Spontaneous comments made by subjects suggest 
that these particular schizophrenic patients were made 
particularly defensive by the 


They could not, perhaps, 


invitation to finger 


paint manage as adequate 


control over an invitation to give freer rein to their 


thought processes; indeed, the thoughts and fantasic 


f such individuals might actually become even mor 


a receptacle for regressic t 1st ich mot 


nstraint 
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rABLE 3 


/ 


t Tests OF MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 

Low Empatuy GROUPS WITHIN NORMAI 

PHRENIC DIAGNOsTIC TYPES FOR 
MEASURES 


HIGH AND 
AND SCHIZO 


REGRESSION 


Dream 
( omplet ion 


measure 


Finger 
painting 
measure 


Significant at *r thanthe .01 le, 
pothesis v act y i lved in this 
dence level indicated w n the bas 

\ trend was evident ir s comparison 

1 diagnostic ! 

1 by a one-taile 

\ trend was evid 

diagt tic type I 
1 by a one-tailed test 


study but would question the method em- 
ployed to controlled regressive 
functioning. Since the experimental measures 
themselves only directly assessed amount of 


i 


assess 


ego 


regressive expression, presence or absence of 
ego control was automatically assumed by the 
subject’s diagnostic type. However, a rather 
select (receiving ward) group of schizophrenic 
patients was used. Certainly these patients 
have less ego control over “irrational” com- 
ponents in their thought processes than do 
normals, but these relatively intact schizo- 
phrenic patients-must be recognized to pos- 
sess a still considerable amount of such ego 
control over their thought processes compared 
to pervasively deteriorated patients. These 
circumstances could have served to bring 
about the present findings: sheer amount of 
regressive expression in thinking significantly 
distinguishes, among normal subjects 
unusually skilled or unskilled in empathic 
ability; sheer amount of such regressive ex 


those 


pression among relatively intact schizophrenic 
patients tends to distinguish empathic skill in 
a similar manner, but not significantly so due 
to a much more variable relationship between 
forms of control 
thought processes 
Finally, the absence of 


ego and such regressed 


any significant 


test difference with respect to the finger paint 


ing measure again argues for the usefulness 
of drawing functional distinctions among re- 
gressive activities. Evidently, ego capacity for 
regressive motoric expression is not as crucial 
least within the 
context of measures developed for this study 


for empathic sensitivity, at 


SUMMARY 


rhis study examined a general hypothesis 
of a relationship between regression in the 
service of the ego and empathic ability. The 
general hypothesis tested directly 
by the study. It was investigated indirectly 
by the employment of clinical assumptions 


was not 


which relate regressive processes to ego con 
trol in a normal personality, as contrasted 
regressive 
processes in a schizophrenic personality. The 
normal subjects used for 


to a loss of ego control over 
this study were 94 
and undergraduate students while 
46 psychiatrically diagnosed patients residing 
at a state hospital were used as schizophrenic 
subjects 


graduate 


Presence or absence of ego control 


assumed for 
each subject by virtue of the diagnostic 
to which he Each subject was 
given an empathy measure which involved 
the recognition of one 


over regression was therefore 


type 


belor ged 


(consensually agreed 
upon) correct interpretation from among four 
alternative meanings placed alongside each of 
30 drawings consecutively arranged to tell 
an unfolding story. Fou 
were 


experimental group 


derived by virtue of extreme scores 


obtained by subjects on the empathy measure 
a normal 


“high empathy 
schizophrenic “high empathy 
normal 
sc hizophrenic “low en pathy 


group and a 


group, as well 


as a “low empathy” group and a 


all com 
posed of subjects whose empathy scores wer 


group 


located in approximately the upper or lowe 


15.5% of their respective distributions. Two 


measures of regression were used, one in 


volving primitivity in thought and 
organization, and primitive features 


in patterns of motor discharge 


content 


inother 


Data was presented which investigated the 


relationships existent among a subject’s de- 
gree of regressive functioning, empathic skill 
and the diagnostic type to which a subject 
belonged 


1. Among 
empathic skill evidei 1 SII 


high in 


ficantly greate 


norn ts. those 
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amount of regression compared to normals 
very inadequate in empathy, and this was 
predicted by hypothesis for subjects of this 
diagnostic type. But this distinction occurred 
for only one aspect of regressive functioning, 
believed to stress an ego controlled ‘‘adaptive 
regression” of thought content and organiza- 
tion 


? 


2. Therefore l 


the data also indicates the 
usefulness of a functional and conceptual dis 
tinction—between access to impulsive motor 
discharge in the personality 
regressed form and content in thought pro 


activities 


and access to 


esses—among a complex of con- 
ceptualized as regressive 
the 


subjects also indicates the im- 


3. An examination of certain data of 
s( hizophreni 
portance of measures which can directly assess 
both degree of ego control as well as amount 
thought and 


of emergence of regression in 


action 
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A NOTE ON BASE RATES AND PSYCHOMETRIC EFFICIENCY 


ROBYN M 


DAWES 


University of Michigan 


Consider a psychometric test that consists 
PhD? 
If this test were administered to a representa 


of the single question: Do you have a 
tive group of psychologists and a representative 


group of nonpsychologists (i.e., a normal con 
trol), almost all the psychologists would answer 


“Yes,” 


would answer ‘“‘No.”’ The phi coefficient of as 


while almost all the nonpsychologists 


sociation between test response and group 
membership might even approach one 

Yet this test by itself would be useless if it 
were intended to differentiate between psycho! 
ogists and nonpsychologists in the general 
population, since the subject who answers Yes 
is more likely to be an atypical nonpsychologist 


(e.g than a t 


.g., historian or physicist ypical 


psychologist; there are so many more non 
psychologists. 

This hypothetical example illustrates thi 
fact that the clinical efficiency of a test depends 
upon the proportions of the test subje ts be 
longing to the categories the test is attempting 
to differentiate. Each category’s proportion is 
termed a ‘“‘base rate,’’ and it is equivalent to 
(or antecedent) probability that a 
randomly chosen 
Meeh! 


have 


the a priori 
subject will belong to that 
and Rosen (1955) and Meehl 


pointed out the importance of 


category. 
(1956) 
base rates, while focusing their discussions on 
the following question: under what conditions 
will test results enable us to classify more sub 
jects correctly than we would by simply as 
suming all belonged to the category with the 
rate? Such 
termed “‘classification according to base rates.’ 
authors’ 


highest base an assumption is 


These observations are accurate 
and applicable to all tests developed according 
to criterion groups. While they base their rea 
soning on inverse probability and Bayes’ theo 
rem, however, these authors use neither the 
mbolism of conditional! 


probability. The thesis of this note is that an 


terminology nor s\ 
examination of the problem in terms of condi 
tional probability yields both greater generality 
and greater conceptual simplicity. 

Consider a set [C,, es. * Ca of 
mutually exclusive criterion groups (or cate 


gories) and a set . R,, | of 


mutually exclusi str (e.g., scoring 
above or below a g Criterion 
group validation yields / ‘,), the prob 


ability that a member of Category 7 will give 
Response 7. What to know 
interpret the test clini however, 
P(C;/R 
ability a subjec t giving Response 
\| 


verse probabilities are basical 


when we 


the 


1S 


inverse probabilit; the prob 


is a member 


of Category 1 methods for calculating in 


ly dependent on 


Bayes’ theorem, a simple form of which will be 
derived here. 
t occurrence of C 


R;)P(R 
rt 


The probability 
and R;, P(C;R 
and similarly P 
But 


Dividing eacl 
obtain Baves 


P(CyYR 


P(C,) is, of course, , Or a priori 
probability of the ith 


illustrated 


The use of Bayes’ theorem m 15 be 
examining a hypothet! 


posed by Meehl and Rosen 


by situation pro 


In the Neurology servi 
scale is use 
with 


i hospital a psychometric 
betwee! 


1 which is desigr to differentiate 


patients psych low back 


At 
to classify each group with 


pain a given cutting point, thi caie was tour 


roximately 70% effe« 
70° with 


tiveness upon Cross Vv > of cases 


no organic finding scor LbOveE n optimal cutting 
70% of surg verified « 
this line that 
its in the Neuro vith 


n t of low back 


S and rganic 


90° 


Case 


ScO | below of al 


pati primary 


pair rgan p. 198 


Bayes theorem enables us to determine the 
exact probability 


above the 


tnat subject who scores 


cutting point suffers from psycho 
genic pain. Let C; be the category of patient 
pain and Ce be the 


suffering from organ Let R 


suffering from psychogeni 


category pain 


t 


4 22? 





BASE RATES AND 
indicate a score above the cutting point and R 
a score below. We know P(( 10 and P(C 
90. P(R/C, P(R2/C 70, while 
P(Ro/C)) P(R,/C2 30. Since P(R; 
P(R1/C,)P (C1) + P(R1/Ce2)P(C2), it 
34, and P(R» 66 
According to 
P(R1/C))P(C, 
21. Similarly, 
P(R, 0) 
P(Cy/R P(¢ 
R P(Ro/C)P(C, 
05, while P(Co/ Rs» 
We check the 
the percentage of correct 
P(C, 
34 + 
issumed 
the 
90 


Baves’ 


(Note 
Fina P(A 


10 .66 


ma\ ibove figures by 


noting 
classified patient 
P(Co/R 


vill be equal to 
f 70. Of 


P(R 21 


course, U Wwe simp ullering 


Irom organi pain percen correct 
classified would be 

It is 
R, C, is the probab ty ol a true positive 
finding, P(C | ] 


positive finding, and so on 


worth observing 
R,) is the probab 


The application of Bave 
with the «¢ 
ing irom 
, 10 if he ha 
has taken it 
and 


probabilities are valu 


Cc pa 
21 if he 


cutting 


point, 05 if ne These 


ible, ill) ll we are 


concerned with problems other than the correct 


classification of as many ubjes ts as poss ble. 


| ere are ¢ ir umstances 1n whi h Ww ¢ would not 


vish to treat as il he belonged toa 


varticular category unless the probability of 
| I 


nis he longing were wel above 50, and con 


versely there are circumstances in which we 


an individual 


if the 


would treat is if he be longed to a 


itegory even probability were quilt 
ow; any signs of brain pathology may warrant 


gation 


further invest 


(onditional probabilit mav also be used to 


Olve the question of the con litions that must 
be met for a test to classifv better than classi 
fication according to base rates 


determining whether 


Suppose wi 
ire concerned onli 

subjects do or do not 
Let 
other than the 7th, 
responses other than the 


that P( 


belong to a particular 


Category . ( tand for all categories 
stand for all test 


Let 
ad | & 


] ) 
and let R 


th us assume in 


what follows 


PSYCHOMETRI( 


EFFICIENCY 


proved that classification according to test 
results will be superior to classification accord 
ing to base rates if and only if there exists an 
R; such that P(C;/R 
sists of proceeding from Equation 4 to Equa 


50. The proof con 


tion 8 and vice versa. By hypothesis, 


Since 


former 
} 


De greater; 


Adding P(( 


juation 6, 


Phe 


proportion ol ID} 


right-hand s t Equator 
] vould be 

classified according to test results if 

a subiect be onging 

and onl 

hand side 

ith 


Lal 


classified act 


> P(( 


is Delongin 


correct 
for since P(C 


subjects g to ( 


Thus it 
Lions ! E 


is demonstrat 
juatiol } 
Lo test re sponse S$ Superior 
cording to bas« rate By re 
Equations $t through &, 
simcation ac ording to tk 
only if the conditior 


It follows that if « fication according 


test results is atistical de 


uperior, there 1s a st 
and 


Given the superiority of classifi 


pe ndence 


( and R 


tion according to test 


. , 
between ( R hence betwee 


results, Equation 4 
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true, and we both sides by 


P(R 


may multiply 


) to obtain: 
P(C 


R;)P(R 50 X P(R;). [9 


But since P(C;) > .50, we substitute 
P(C,) for .50 in Equation 9 without disturbing 


the inequality ; 


may 


we obtain: 

P(C < P(C,)P(R [10 
P(C,/R;)P(R,), 

P(C;R;); thus, 


however, equal 1o 


P(C:R)) < P(C)P(R [11 


Equation 11 tells us that C 
statistically dependent; for by definition of 


and R; ar 


‘statistical independence”’ C; and R; would be 
independent only if P(C;R 
P(R,;). Thus, C; and R; are dependent, and it 
immediately follows that C 


dependent. 


é qualed P(C 


and R are also 

It should be noted that Equation 10 does not 
imply Equation 9, for as shown earlier, statisti 
cal dependence does not imply that classifica 
tion according to test results will be superior to 
classification according to base rates. 

The foregoing reasoning has been based on 
the assumption that P(C;) > P(C,); it should 
that if P(C P(C 
classification according to test results will be 


be evide nt, however, 
superior to classification according to base rates 
if and only if there exists an R; such that P(C 
R ;) 50. 

If the number of subje ct categorie s and test 
responses is sufficiently large, it may be ad 
vaitageous to use matrices in the application 
of Bayes’ theorem. From criterion group valida 
tion, a Matrix A may be constructed in which 
the entry in the 7th row and jth column is equal 
to P(R;/C 
P(C;), the entry in the ith row and jth column 
in the resulting Matrix B is equal to P(R;/C 
P(C;). Now, however, the sum of the jth col- 
umn equals P?(R;); thus dividing each entry in 
B by the column total yields a Matrix C in 
which the entry in the ith row and jth column 
is P(R;/C)P(C,)/P(R P(C,/R,;), the de 
sired probability. It should be noted that Mat- 
rix B is amenable to information transmission 


If each row is multiplied by 


analysis. 


In closing, it must be emphasized that the 


above reasoning is in no sense a “theorv”’ or 


DAWES 


mathematical mods t interpretation. 


It is a fundamental ivoidable analysis 
of conditional! probabi te Any te 


tation based on P(R 


{ interpre 
ther than P(C,;/R 
is simply illogical 

It may also be harm! Most pathologies are 
uncommon, and it follo that the probabilit 
of a false positive finding on an imperfect te 
is relatively high. In 1 medical diagnosis 
false positive finding n cause the patient 
discomforts ranging from extra expense to a1 
unnecessary opt ratiol negative find iw 


however, may result in death, and tests ar 


In SsOme 
false 


sought tha. decre 
psve hiatris Setting 


negative findings 
auv tr 
are potent 
tnat state some 


apeulic etlect posit! find 


could serious subject’s lift 
*self-image’”’ 
pli Ss lO psv¢ hiatric 
whether or not 
Irom a 


test wit! 


positive finding 


Criterion group ° vields the 


probability tl group (or sub 
lect calegor' i 
ner R » Res I e use 


to know P Cc 


who re sponds in 


clinically 

the probabi It\ 
manner R; is a member o aves’ theorem 
states that P(C P(R 
P(C 
proved that if / 


sults will enable us t ry 


is the base 


more subi cts 


correctly than issuming all 

members of C 
P(( 

R;) < .5, a statisti 

tween C ind R but 
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THERAPIST “TYPE” AND 


PATIENT RESPONSE TO 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


DOUGLAS M. McNAIR, DANIEL M 


Veterans Benefil 

In several papers, Whitehorn and Betz 
(1954, 1960) and Betz and Whitehorn (1956) 
presented evidence that psychotherapists who 
obtained high success rates (Type A) with 
hospitalized schizophrenics differed from ther- 
apists with low improvement rates (Type B) 
with such patients. They their 
impressions—based mostly on clinical notes, 
treatment records, and direct 
of differences between the two therapist types. 
The only statistically supported evidence in 
their studies was that the two types differed 
significantly in interest patterns on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. They cited (1960) 
four Strong Scales on which A and B thera- 
pists differed significantly. In addition, they 
reported significant (p 5) 
between 15 A and 11 B therapists on 23 items 
(A-B scale) in the Such a finding 
could be attributed to chance as the Strong 
contains 400 items. Supportive cross-valida- 
tional evidence, however 
two small independent samples which sup 
ported the conclusion that by 
therapists to the A—B scale predict their suc- 
cess with schizophrenics 

The present study was designed to deter- 
mine if Whitehorn and Betz’ (1960) finding 
could be confirmed sample of non 
schizophrenics. In the present void of knowl 
edge concerning therapists’ influence on treat- 
ment outcome, 
findings is particularly crucial. The hypothe 
sis tested is that therapists typed as A and 
therapists typed as B by the A-B scale are 
not equally effective with “neurotic” out- 
patients in psychotherapy. Greater success 
by A therapists was not specifically predicted 
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differences 


strong 


was presented from 


responses 


with a 


confirmation of suggestive 


because the current patient sample comprised 
a different type of While 
Whitehorn and Betz reported finding no sig 
nificant A and B differences with nonschizo- 


patient group 
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phrenics, presumably these cases were also 
hospitalized psychotics 

A further basis for the study is that it is 
important to isolate the parameters respon 
sible for a given set of relations if we want 
accurate and comprehensible predictions 
What therapist variable affecting treatment 
outcome is assessed by the A—B scale? Thus, 
preliminary efforts are made to interpret what 
the A-B scale measures and to account for 
the different results obtained by A and B 
therapists. 


METHOD 
Therapist Sample > 


the 3-item A-B scale were obtained 
male therapist in 
who completed the Strong 
sified as an A or B by dichotomizing the A-B 
the median. Then 20 therapists with 
A-B scores and 20 therapists with the 
A-B scores were 
matched as 
level of 
respectively 11 socia 
workers, Group A 
and one Group B psychologists were in trainee status 
Experience of the groups did not differ 
5-6 both Nine \ 


some personal 


Scores on 


from 55 ven outpatient clinics 


Each therapist was clas 
score range at 
the highest 
lowest selected so that both groups 
were closely 
and 


as possible for 
Groups A and B inc 


psy¢ hologists, 4 and 


prolession 


| 
luded 


training 
and Ii 


and 5 psychiatrists in each. Four 


averaging 
four B 
psy< ho 

Fur 


psy¢ ho 


years for and only 
had 
this difference is 


therapist group 


therapists analysis or 


therapy, but not significant 


ther, neither differed in 
rated by three 


years experience, 


therapeutic clinical 


“competence 


psychologists, with 5 or more who 


audited therapy recordings rater agreement 
The 
each group was judged “average 


Most of the the 
* orientations 


(inter 


was .68 “competence” of 12 


therapists in 


’ or “above average 


rapists claimed “Freudian” or 


“eclectic 


Patient Sample 
I he 


psychiatric 


patient sample comprised 40 male, 
outpatients. Each patient was 
the therapists. Patients wer 
subjects in another study (Lorr, McNair, Michaux 


& Raskin, they were randon 


by one ol above 


1962) in which 
Boston 
Hartford 


Clinics 


“ Thanks are due the staffs of the Albany, 
Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Denver, and 
Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene 
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assigned to three different treatment frequencies 
Group A and Group B patients were matched as 
closely as possible for scheduled treatment frequency 
Statistical indicated significant differences 
during 4 months of therapy in number of interviews 
scheduled, number of appointments kept (Means 
Group A= 16.6, Group B= 18.8), or number 
appointments missed (Means: Group A = 5.8, Group 
B = 4.2). Since many therapists in the Lorr et al 
study treated patients, 
selected randomly (with the 
restriction) for each therapist. 

All patients were under age 51 and manifested no 
evidence of CNS damage. None had more than 12 
hours of psychotherapy within 90 days preceding 
the study. All were accceptable to the clinics for 
“intensive” psychotherapy 


tests no 


ol 


several one was 


frequency 


patient 
treatment 


defined as weekly inter- 
views lasting about an hour, aimed at personality 
change, and excluding supportive treatment. No 
significant actuarial differences between groups wer« 
found. The mean age of Group A 35.1 years 
when therapy started; Group B averaged 
years. Both groups typically had some college educa 
tion, and both had about equal numbers of 
employed patients. Also both groups 
$3,500-$4,000 in 1958 income. Three 
eight B patients were unmarried 


was 


35.0 


un 
averaged 
A patients and 


Procedure 


Participating clinics assigned patients to therapists 
who were then told of the randomly assigned treat 
ment schedule. Patients took a research test battery 
plus the usual clinic diagnostic tests prior to and 
following 4 months of treatment 
assessed patients at the same times, 
evaluated them after their initial and 4-month 
therapy hours. One year after treatment started 
patients remaining in treatment were retested by a 
psychologist and re-evaluated by their therapists 
Patients who had completed or stopped treatment 
were asked to return for retesting 


workers 
and therapists 


Social 


Criteria of Change 


Only the more promising measures in the 
al. (1962) study the 
search. Patient 
Manifest Anxiety 
length; Barron’s 
potentially 
Checklist 


Lorr et 


were analyzed in current re 


Tavlor’s 1953) 


slightly 


Strength 


measures 
(MA) 


(1953) 


were 
scale 
Ego 
items 
an inventory of 
symptoms and complaints; 
point graphic scales 
satisfaction. 


reduced in 
with 
Symptom 


scale, 
offensive eliminated ; 
21 common 

Self-Rating 


designed to 


“neurotic” 
16 
measure 


five 
self 


Three change measures based on therapist’s ratings 
used. First, a Iliness 

was derived from seven four-point graphic 
(Lorr, Holsopple, & Turk, 1956). Second, a 
of Interview Relationship (IR)—an in 
ventory of 26 specific behavioral changes judged to 
reflect improvement in the interview interaction 
(McNair & Lorr, 1960). Third, an Interpersonal 
Changes and Symptom Reduction Scale (IC + SR) 


were severity ol measure 
scales 
measure 


Changes 
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in inventory ot 66 


reflect 


specific behavioral changes 
McNair & Lorr, 
On the last two criteria, therapists reported 
each change did did occur during 
treatment period. A social worker independently 
evaluated the severity of the patient’s disorder on 
the same scales as therapist 


judged 
1960 


to improvement 
whether 


the 


or not 


Method of Analysis 


Treatment 
covariance. 


effects were tested ol 
The method permits statistical control 
of initial differences between groups. For all analyses 
(except IR and IC+SR the 
criterion variable wer¢ Correlations be 
tween initial, 4-, and 1 on the pa- 
tient criteria high covariance 
analyses would have reduced within 
as to be superfluous 

were made of IR 
months. No initial meas- 
with these two criteria to 
covariance procedures 


by analysis 


initial 
controlled 

month scores 
and multiple 
additionally 
groups error variance so litth 


scores on 


were 


One-way analyses of 
IC +SR 
ure correlated sufficiently 
justify 


iriance 


and scores at 4 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Four-Month Treatment Effects 


Table 1 presents results of covariance and 
variance analyses after 4 months of therapy 
Patients of Type B therapists reported greater 
change in an “improved” direction. Ego 
Strength and Symptom Checklist changed sig 
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Sumr 
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IR 
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MA scale 
Type B 
patients by significantly 
greater reduction of Severity of Illness and 
significantly more IR Changes over the brief 
4-month period. The IC + SR difference is a 
decimal point short of the .05 The 
groups did not differ significantly when treat 
ment began on any Table I criteria. 

Groups A and B were pooled to test for 
pre-post treatment differences on criteria re 
vealing no significant between-group differ- 
ences. Social workers reported significantly 
lower Severity Ratings for the total sample 
(initial and 4-month means are 20.5 
17.6, t= 2.95, p< .01). Self-rating 
no significant pre-post change. 


nificantly ; 
direction 


trends were in the same 
therapists 
reporting 


( orroborated 
their 


level. 


and 
showed 


Twelve-Month Treatment Effects 


Nine B patients and 13 A patients remained 
in therapy at least 12 months. The groups did 
not differ 


views during the year 


significantly in number of inter- 
(Means: Group A 

F < 1.00). 
patients, no longer in treatmet 
a follow-up request to give 
of 16 per 


36.1, Group B = 38.3 Enough 
t, responded to 
convenient Ns 
group for testing patient criteria 
differences 

lable 2 presents covariance results for 12 
months of therapy. Significantly greater im 
provement by B patients continued to be re 
flected at 12 Group B changed sig 
nificantly more than Group A on MA scale 
and Ego Strength with initial 
status. Therapists again corroborated their 
patients by reporting 


months 
compared 


ignificantly greater re 


ductions in Severity ratings for 
Symptom Checklist, which showed a 4-month 
reflected an A and B 


Actually, when pooled, the total 


Group KB 
difference, no longer 
difference 

] } 1 ionih ¢ 
sample had a significant 
month 
month 
p « )1) 


H sf ; 
signincal 


pretreatment to 12 
and 12 
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(initial 
and 6.3, ¢ 
The Self-ratings revealed neither a 
4 and B difference nor 
While Tabl 
\ and B therapist 
from the in | to the 


symptom reduction 


means are 7.1 


i pre-post 


difference indicates a signifi 


cant Rating dif 
12-month 


occurred in the 


Deve ity 
ference 
evaluation, most of the char 
first 4 No signi difference be- 
tween A’s and B’s appeared when 4-month 
covaried. Combined A and B 


months. ficant 


scores were 
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Initial Scores Controlle 


Patient measure 
WA scale 
Ego Strengt! 
Self-Rating 


Symptom Check 


\ 


measurl¢ 


Therapist 


severity rating 
IR 


IC + SR 


groups, however, showed a significant 4- to 
2-month drop on Severity of Illness (Means 
are 19.5 and 17.8, t = 2.42, p < .05). Simi- 
larly with IC + SR, A’s and B’s did not differ 
significantly from 4 to 12 months, although 
the trend iavored Group B. Here, again, the 
pooled 23 cases gained significantly from 4 
to 12 months (Means are 13.7 and 
t=1.97, p< .05, one-tailed). IR showed 
neither a between-group difference nor a sig 
nificant change from the 4-month assessment 


17.9, 


Re ponse as a Function of Diagnosti Group 


Obviously , the 
present 


between the 
those of Whitehorn and 
Betz may have a simple explanation. Perhaps 


disc repancy 
results and 


\ therapists are more successful with schizo 
phrenics and B therapists achieve better re- 
sults with “neurotics” or nonhospitalized out- 
patients. As it would require a separate, con 
trolled study to confirm this hypothesis only 
other possible interpretations will 
sidered in the remainder of the papet 


be con 


Therapists’ Reactions to Patients 


Did A and B therapists behave differently 
towards their patients? Such evidence could 
help intepret patient 


response differences 
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Therapists rated initially and at 4 months 
the following: Liking for the patient, Interest 
in the patient’s type of problem, and Motiva- 
tion for psychotherapy. They also described 
patients on the Interpersonal Checklist (La- 
Forge & Suczek, 1955; Leary, 1957). A and 
B therapists did not differ significantly at the 
beginning of therapy on any of these reactions 
to or descriptions of their patients. Only one 
trend appeared; B therapists tended (p< .10) 
initially to express more interest in the prob- 
lems of their patients. No significant shifts 
occurred on these measures over 4 months of 
therapy. 

When treatment began, each therapist 
briefly described his patient’s primary prob- 
lems and his goals for 4 months of treatment. 
Three raters sorted (blindly) these statements 
into two equal stacks representing “most” 
and “least” degree of six types of goals. Sorts 
on three goals yielded satisfactory interrater 
agreement (.84, .68, and .76). Group A thera- 
pists significantly more often (p < .01) stated 
problems and goals in concrete-descriptive 
terms, and they tended (p< .10) to em- 


phasize “insight” or ‘understanding reasons 
for behavior” as a treatment goal. The groups 


did not differ significantly on the other goal 
statement. Evidence is thus minimal for at- 
tributing patient response differences to thera- 
pists’ reactions to them. 


A-B Scale Internal Consistency 


Are the A-B Scale items internally con- 
sistent, or do they measure several independ- 
ent personality variables? Whitehorn and Betz 
reported no homogeneity data and, for no 
stated reason, used a “predictive screen”’ 
comprising only 10 of the 23 items to type 
their therapists. Their 10-item internal con- 
low (.44) for the 
present sample of 55 therapists. The 23-item 
A-B scale internal consistency approached a 
satisfactory level (.65). Using approximation 
techniques, a more homogeneous 12-item A—B 
scale can be constructed. When the items are 
scored as indicated by Whitehorn and Betz 
(1960) the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 
reliability is .76 for items 17, 19, 59, 60, 87, 
94, 121, 122, 151, 185, 189, 218, and 368. 
The present results stand unchanged if thera- 
pists are scored on the 13-item A-—B scale, but 


sistency was_ uselessly 


M. ¢ 
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it appears preferable for use in future re- 
search. 

Without listing the item content in detail 
11 of the 13 items interpreted as 
reflecting B therapist interest in skilled labor 
or technician activities. The other two, 151 
and 218, are neither compatible nor incom- 
patible with such an interpretation. Now 
about 70% of the present patient sample 
came from lower or lower-middle 
economic backgrounds, whereas Betz‘ in- 
dicated about 30°% of her sample came from 
the same strata. The sample differences and 
the item analysis indicate B therapists might 
have been more successful than A therapists 
with the current group of patients due to 
having interests or socioeconomic backgrounds 
more similar to their patients, or they may 
have been more familiar with and interested in 
the details of the daily life problems of their 
patients. One of these reasons may also ac- 
count for the greater type A 
therapists in the Whitehorn and Betz (1954, 
1960) studies. Without additional data it is 
not possible to select among these competing 
interpretations. The report must end with the 
usual, all too accurate, cliché that more re- 
search is needed. 


can be 


socio- 


success of 


SUMMARY 


Two groups of 20 psychotherapists were 
classified as A or B therapists on the basis of 
the Whitehorn and Betz A-B scale which 
consists of 23 items from the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. According to both 
therapist and patient reports, psychiatric out 
patients treated 4 months by B therapists 
improved significantly more than patients of 
A therapists. Patients of B therapists con- 
tinued to manifest significantly more improve 
ment 1 year after starting treatment. 

The results are opposite in direction to 
the Whitehorn and Betz with hos 
pitalized schizophrenics. To determine if the 
discrepancy results from differences in diag 
samples study 
Thus, only other interpretations were con 
sidered. There was little indication that A 
and B therapists reacted differently to their 
patients. 


findings 


nostic requires a_ separate 


4 Personal communication, 1961 





RESPONSI 


Internal consistency analyses of the A-B 
scale suggested possible interpretations of the 
parameter measured by the scale. Type B 
therapists, perhaps, had interests more in 
common with their patients, more similar life 
backgrounds, or were more familiar with the 
daily living problems encountered by their 
patients. A similar interpretation could ac- 
count for the greater success by \ therapists in 
the Whitehorn and Betz (1954, 1960) studies, 
as the two patient samples differed markedly 


in socioeconomic level. The evidence for such 


an interpretation, however, is not definitive 
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CONCURRENT VALIDITIES 
BENDER GESTALT 
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OF THE MOSAIC 
TESTS 
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West Virginia University 


used in 


5 


Projective tests have been the 
diagnosis of organicity for at least 25 years. 
The concurrent validity of the Bender Gestalt, 
the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement, the 
House-Tree-Person, the Mosaics, and the 
Rorschach have all been investigated. Al- 
though global judgment has predominated, 
objective scores and criteria have been de- 
veloped for the clinical favorites, the Mosaics 
(Maher & Martin, 1954; Wideman, 
and Bender Gestalt (Pascal & Suttell, 1951) 

Wideman (1955) developed reliably scor- 


able “signs” 


1955) 


from clinical experience and a 
literature survey. After two pilot studies, 39 
“signs”? were applied to comparisons between 
a miscellaneous normal group and three pa 
tient groups. The concurrent criterion, clinical 
diagnosis, was obtained by agreement among 
four psychiatrists. Chi square analysis pro- 
vided 14 significant 
between groups of normals 
Major criticisms may be the 
heterogeneity of groups which resulted from 
“opportunity sampling” 
cross-validation 

Maher and Martin (1954) 
organic sample to 
five general criteria: design of one or 
single lines: 
tended design; homogeneous relationship of 
separate pieces to design; e.g.. a square made 
of squares; side by side placement without 
discernible overall pattern; no 
tional design whether or not 
other criteria are fulfilled. Organicity was 
inferred from presence of Mosaic 
design criterion in 54 subjects with 87° 
agreement among five staff psychologists 

Maher and Martin (1954) 
at three successive points: 
medical 


differences (p< .05) 


organics and 
levied at 
and the absence of 
restricting their 
stated 
more 


arteriosclerotics 


subject dissatisfaction with in- 


representa 
regardless of 


any one 


discarded data 
ambiguous de- 
signs; ambiguous records: experi- 
Based on a thesis submitted by the senior author 
to the Department of Psychology, West Virginia 
University, October 1961; grateful acknowledgment 
is made to Arthur R. Thomas for statistical advice 


mental and control groups of unequal size. 
Comparisons between diagnoses from Mosaic 
criteria and medical examina 
tions were then made by means of chi square 
Significant differences 


criteria of 


independent 


between Mosaic design 


organic and nonorganic groups 
were found although chi square assumptions 
for expected cell frequen ies 
violated. There was 


Two 


were apparently 
no cross-validation 

Bender Gestalt studies have success 
fully differentiated between organic and non- 
organic records (Goldberg, 1959: Mehlman & 
Vatovec, Goldberg found that clinical 
judgment, regardless of experience, was about 
Pascal-Suttell 


diagnosis 


1956) 


as effective as the 
Index. Correct 


( \bjective 
ranged from 57 to 
77% for various judges, § for Max Hutt 
and 80% for the Objective Index with 
an optimal Mehlman and 


Vatovec, who used three clinical judges, e.g 


or 


cutting score 


identifica 
lightly better thar 


Bender authorities, found that 

tion of organics was oI 

chance expectations 
The present study CroSss-\ 

replicable Wideman (19 

and Martin (1954) criteria 


cross-validation, at least for 


tlidation of 
scores and Maher 
Validation and 
random error 

for gross differences 


are included as a contro 


in orgar ic pathology 
jects The alidities of objective 
and clinical judg Bender 
Gestalt and Mosaic designs were obtained by 
with i 


n samples of sub- 
concurrent 
scores ents ot 
comparison liagnoses’ of 


organicit\ 


The subjects r | tient males. 20 fe 
males) in the 
West Virginia 
this sample by 
bers for 


Sundale 
Fifteen 


means of a table of 


Morgantown 
from 
num 
remaining 
validation. Independent 

There were 19 and 
diagnose: tients in the 


were selected 
i random 
subsequent cr validation; the 


28 subjects were used 


medical diagnoses were n 


10 organically validation 
2David Z. Morgan, West 
School of Medicine, pro 


Virginia 
ded the medical 


Universit 
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VALIDITIES OF THE Mosai 


and cross-validation groups, respectively. Compari 
sons of mean ages and times to complete the Mosai 
designs for male 
validation and 
no significant 
for color 


organic 
indicated 
screening 

Pseudo- 


and female, normal and 
cross-validation 
differences 
blindness was 
Isochromatic Plates 

The Bender Gestalt 
Pascal & Suttell, 1951 
the standard double 
1954) directions. Mosa 


subjects, 
Routine initial 
done with the 


tandard directions 
istered first; then 
Lowenfeld 


re photographed 


wit! 


with 


(Asahi Pentax S with K : film) and colored 
transparencies were pr l 

Mosaic 
taining directions, was accomplished by three scorer 
Z and 12 
reliability wa 


] 
1 
coemcients Bott 


validation scoring i ore sheets con 
representing 0 
scorer 
agreement 


years of clinical experience 


calculatec by percentage ol 


and phi methods were 
ised due to valid arguments pro and con percentage 
of agreement (Dana, 1955; Jensen, 1959 On! 

three scores did not s! pectable reliability 
Wideman’s 55 total area of 


not tel termined from 


hgures 
could 
independent 


pieces, 
projection i de on a screen; the 


regularity index movemer’ of a 
sheet on the phot phi ( » (reliability 
presented in Ascou 1961). The Maher 
and Martin (1954) criterior ibj di 


with intended desigr 


guide 
tables are 
satisfaction 
judgment not 
uniformly productions or 
examiner notes on t ehavior wo of Wideman’s 
14 categories w d at all due to non 
standard Mosai 
The clinical idgment f osaic and Bender 
Gestalt records is accomplishes three judges 4 
| experience 
specific Mos test perienc All three 
judges were experienced t 1s ro Bender 
Gestalt Test. The judges 
occurrence rate ul t! 


pparent 


definition 


representing 
and no 


mation on 
Satisfactory 
reliability \ btained ‘ reentage of 
agreement and pl ficient sender Gestalt 
Ohiec- 


scorer 


ecords were sco l vill tl i Sutt 
tive Index by the sen author bimodal dis 
tribution occurrec F ; of O was used 
Scorer reliability hac approximated 
(.97) 
records 
1951) 
consisted 
with small 

and ?¢ tests where mean scores were 
Wher isher 
bet weer t 
made. Where 


comparisons were between 


by computation of correlation 
independent scorin 

contained in the manual iscal & 
Validation and cross 


of Fisher's exact test for 
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irom sample 
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BENDER GESTALT TESTS 


rABLE 1 


Exact TEsT PROBABILITIES FOR VALIDATIOD 
V) anp Cross-VALipaTion (CV) oF WiIDEMAN’s 
E1icut Mosaic CATEGORIES 


b ISHER § 


Vs ] O4 OO} 44 34 
CV ; 7 57 57 1S Ot 
* V probability 


CV probability 


+’ The smalies 
with fixed urgit 
f aafie , 


RESULTS 


test for Maher and Martin 
(1954) criteria yielded validation probabili 
ties for each scorer of .058, .003, and .039 
while agreement by two of three scorers was 
0004; cross-validation probability was .004 
Statistical made for 11 
Wideman criteria. Table 1 
validation and cross-validation probabilities 
for eight of Wideman’s Only 
Category 4, color pattern cross 
validation (p .01; .007) test 
comparisons for three scorers were con puted 
for three Wideman criteria 
unreliable categories. One 

significantly differentiated 
Upon cross-validation this 
disappeared. 

Wideman (1955 
rating (i.e., Compact, Interval 
threefold table made cell 
statistics to be relevar tly applied 
that 
characterizes the 
ganics in both validation and cross 
samples 


Fisher’s exact 


comparisons 
(1955) 


were 


presents 


categorie 
urvived 


Separate f¢ 


including the two 
score for one 
between 


sinvle 


score! 
groups 
difference 
For score ympactness 
Isolated), the 
entries too small for 
Inspection 
suggests 


isolation of pieces or scatter 


Mosaic productions of or 
| 


validatior 


Table 2 presents global Mosaic and Bende1 
Gestalt judgments for three judges. Successful 
validation of the Mosaic test occurs: 
validation results are not confirmatory. Suc- 
cessful validation of the Bender Gestalt Test 
occurs; cross-validation obtains for the 
experienced judge only 

Bender Gestalt Pascal-Suttell scores sig- 
nificantly differentiated between normal and 
organic groups (Fisher’s exact test) in valida 
tion (p .0006) and cross-validation (p .043) 
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most 
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rABLE 2 


isHEeR’s Exact TEST PROBABILITIES FOR VALIDATION 
V) anp Cross-VALIpATION (CV) oF GLOBAI 
Mosaic AND BENDER GESTALT JUDGMENT BY 
THREE JUDGES 


57 36 
(936 


8121 


OO14 0339 
0057 


0096 


00006 
00012 


1538 


3336 


DISCUSSION 


Maher and Martin (1954) criteria and 
Bender Gestalt Pascal-Suttell Objective scores 
survive cross-validation. Wideman’s (1955) 
Mosaic “signs,” with one exception, do not 
cross-validate. Wideman found that simple, 
objective scores were less valid than complex 
scores which required judgment. Color pat- 
tern, the sole cross-validated Wideman score, 
involves use of two or more colors in a similar 
spatial pattern three or more times. The 
resulting form-color symmetry is evaluated, at 
least implicitly, in terms of esthetic quality, 
completeness, complexity, and color combina- 
tions. 

Clinical judges used no explicit Mosaic 
criteria but reported that organization of 
color and form was the basis for judgment 
The clinical judge looks for deviation of a 
design from gestalt. Maher and 
Martin criteria, composites of many “signs,” 
begin with gestalt dissolution and seek devia- 
tion in the direction of “good” gestalt 

When comparing “signs” with objective. 
global criteria, these results provide an ad- 
ditional example of the hard fate of “signs” 
in projective tests. “Signs” usually do not 
cross-validate, regardless of the test being 
considered. Nonetheless, parsimony demands 
recognition that the homogeneous groups used 
in the present study were not comparable with 
Wideman’s heterogeneous samples. 

When clinical judgment and objective 
criteria are compared, the objective criteria 
have the advantage of reliability. Clinical 
judgment has the vagary of being impressive 
on one occasion but is unreliable over time; 
clinicians cannot always repeat their perform- 
ances on demand or consistently. As clinical 


“sood” 


DANA 


experience with a specific test increases, cross- 
validation for a particular clinician’s judgment 
may occur. Goldberg (1959) employs Max 
Hutt; the present results may also be a func 
tion of experience. Clinical-actuarial com- 
parison studies thus rest squarely on the skill 
of the clinical judges 
training (Dana, 1959) 

Table 3 compares clinical judgment and 
objective scores. For each test and kind of 
judgment, the 


their selection and 


score or optimal diagnostic 
efficiency is reported. The Maher and Martin 
(1954) Mosaic Bender 
Gestalt scores are equally effective for diag- 
nosis of organicity. While Maher and Martin 
criteria admit false negatives, both tests allow 
far too many false positives. It may be su 

pected that these differential diagnostic re- 
sults are related to base rates of normal and 
organic subjects in the 
Goldberg (1959) 


criteria and the 


samples examined 
investigated the relation 
ship between base rate diagnostic ac- 
judgment in- 
creased as the number of organics in a sample 


and 


curacy. Accuracy of clinical 
decreased. In the present study 68 and 67% 
of the validation and cross-validation groups 
respectively medically 


were diagnosed as 


organic. 

Neither draw-a-per 
son “signs” 
ganicity 
Tomblen 
distinguish 


nor house-tree-per- 
have concurrent validity for or 
(Michal-Smith, 1953: Reznikoff & 
1956). The Kahn (1951) 


organics other 


test will 
clinical] 
groups. In the most comparable study, Fisher 
Gonda, and Little (1955). evaluated four 
Rorschach ity “signs.” Al- 
though all systems distinguished the majority 


from 


sets of organi 


of organics, the rates for false negatives or 
false 


e.g., 61 to 76%! 


positives were alarmingly elevated; 
Even without correction for 
the results obtained with Mosai 
Bender Gestalt scores indicate special 
usefulness for diagnosis of organicity 

The with the Bender 
Gestalt support validity studies 
(Bowman & Deabler, 1956; Goldberg, 1959) 
A problem is raised, however. by the fact that 
the Pascal-Suttell (1951) Objective Index is 
a composite of “signs” or 


base rates, 
and 
present results 


previous 


weighted deviations 
from test stimuli while the Maher and Martin 
(1954) criteria are global in nature. Pascal 
Suttell “signs” from other 


may be different 
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TABI 


OpTIMAL DIAGNosTiIcC EFFICIENCY OF CLINICAI 


GESTALT IN VALIDATION (V) AND Cross 


Orga 
Norr 
False negative 


False positives 


similar test Their derivation 
systematic . 


high. 


“signs.” was 


empirical and scorer reliability 


and stability are Finally, the present 
for 


errors only. Systematic errors (e.g 


cross-validation is satisfactory random 
examiner 
variables, 


subject variables, time, place, etc.) 


need evaluation by me independent 


sample S 


SUMMAI 


The 
administered 


Gestalt and Muosa test 


rest 


Bender 


to 43 home residents: 15 


of these subjects were randomly drawn for 
Mosaic records 
for 12 Wideman (1955) “signs.” 
ind Martin (1954) 
made diagnostic judgménts 
Bender Gestalt 
Pascal 


cross-validation. were 
and § Maher 


three 


scorec 


criteria clinicians 
Mosaic 


SCOre d 


irom 
records records 
the 


clinicians 


were 
by and Suttell system: three 
from 
the Bender records. Comparisons with the 
concurrent 
diagnosis, were made using Fisher's exact test 
and ¢ tests. One Wideman the Maher 
and Martin criteria, the Bender Gestalt Ob 
jective Index, and one clinician’s Bender judg 
ments were cross-validated 


made diagnostic judgments 


criterion, independent medical 


“sign,” 
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LONG-TERM CONSEQUENTS OF MASCULINITY OF 
INTERESTS IN ADOLESCENCE 


PAUL H 


Among the presumed consequents 
cific manifestations—of substantial parental 
identification, adequate sex typing of behav- 


ior, 


and spe- 


and strong conscience development in 
children have been the most frequent foci of 
research (e.g., Levin & Sears, 1956; Mussen 
1961: Mussen & Distler, 1959: Mac 
coby, & Levin, 1957). Yet, according to both 
clinicians and theoreticians, such identifica 
tions also have a broader and long-lasting re 


sult, namely, the development of basic 


Sears 


and 
durable characteristics of personal adequacy 
and emotional stability 

The relationship between strength of pa 
rental identification and personal adjustment 
has been examined in a few systematic studies 
in which indices of identification have been 
correlated with measures of contemporaneou 
(usually childhood or adolescent) adjustment 
(Cava & Rausch, 1952; Gray, 1959; Mus 
en, 1961: Payne & Mussen. 195¢ Sopchal 
1952). These studies generally show that, as 
hypothesized, strong parental identification i 
accompanied by high levels of personal and 
ocial adjustment, but they provide no evi 
dence on the possible long-term or enduring 
The latter « 


only by means of 


consequents in be adequatel 


investigated longitudinal 
studies 

The late Harold | Jone S 
escent Growth Study (Jones, 
1939b, 1940) supplied data that were used in 
in earlier study comparing the adolescent and 
adult personality structures of two groups cf 
who mani- 
fested different degrees of masculinity of in- 


Voc da- 


Ado- 


1938, 1939a 


longitudinal 


males, during late adolescence 


terests (as 


Strong 


evaluated by the 

1 This study was part by the N 

tional Institute of Mental Health, United States Pub 

lic Health Service, under Research Grant M-3217 
2 The author gratefully knowledges t 


acKnow € e coopera 
tion of the late Harold E. Jone of the In 


supported in 


Director 
titute of Human Development, University of Cali 


tornia, Berkelev. it 
this re earch 


‘lable for 


making tt 


42 
tT 


“alifornia, 


MUSSEN ? 


Be rkele y 


tional Interest Blank ) 
ing their 


(Mussen, 1961). Dur 
senior year of high school, the 
subjects filled out an “adjustment inventory 
and were rated by a staff of professional 
observers and by peers on 
of personality characteristics. Fourteen year 
later, when they were in their early thirties 


number 


arge 


many of the subjects con pleted the Califor 
nia Psychologica] Inventory and the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule 

rhe results indicated that, as had 
dicted 


peen pre 
a high degree of masculine identifica 
tion during adolescence is generally associated 
with security. Thus 
compared with boys with relatively feminine 
interests, the highly masculine subjects gave 


concurrent emotional 


more evidence of positive self-conceptions and 
TAT 
overall adjustment on the 
Moreover 


observe rs as 


self-confidence in their stories and 


scored higher in 
adjustment inventory 


staff 


more contented, more relaxed 


they were 


rated by more Caretree 


more exuber 
ant, happier, calmer, and smoother in socia 
functioning than those 


Peers considered the 


masculine 
hi thly 


restless than the 


] 
i€ss 


with 


interests masct 


line boys to be less othe 


group i. they appeared to manifest fewer 


overt signs of conflict and tension 
Analysis of the data fron 


administered to the 


idult personality 
ubjects 
equivocal results and failed t 


tests vielded 
confirm an\ 
hypothesized relationship between masculinity 
of interests during adole 
adjustment. Thus, while 
that highly 
with greater 


cence and good adult 


there was evidence 


masculine boys adults 
than and 
with typically masculine attitudes and beliefs 
they appeared to be relatively lacking in domi 
nance, capacity for status, and self-accept 
ance (as measured by the CPI) and were rela 
tively high in needs for (EPPS 

“On the basis of these thes 
men might be described as poorly adjusted 
and inadequate individuals, strikingly changed 


pecame 


average ego control 


abasement 
findings 
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from what they had been during adolescence”’ 
(Mussen, 1961, p. 20). 

It should be noted, however, that several of 
the differentiating scales of the adult tests are 
highly correlated with “emotional-expressive” 
characteristics, such as sociability and gregari- 
ousness, in which highly ,masculine subjects 
had been rated low during adolescence. Hence, 
it is possible to interpret some of the rela- 
tively low scores of the highly masculine sub- 
jects on the CPI scales of dominance and ca- 
pacity for status as evidence of the continuity 
of adolescent personality traits and social ori- 
entations rather than of poor personal adjust- 
ment. 

On the other hand, it is at least equally 
tenable to assume that the adult test 
are, in fact, valid measures of the personal 
characteristics they purport to measure. In 
this case, the test results may be interpreted 
to mean that many subjects experienced radi- 
cal shifts in personality structure after ado- 
lescence. It is quite possible, for example, that 
some of the social and personal characteris- 
tics of the adolescents low in masculinity- 
especially their sociability, friendliness, and 
outgoingness—fostered more satisfactory in- 
terpersonal relationships and greater social 
success in adulthood than they did during 
adolescence. As a result, boys having rela 
tively feminine adolescent interests may have 
increased in self-confidence, self-acceptance, 


scores 


and social poise and ascendance as they be- 
came adults. In the apparently 
highly adequate adjustment of the more mas- 
culine boys may have actually deteriorated 


contrast, 


after adolescence, presumably because they 
may have failed to develop certain social skills 
and orientations that are prerequisite to good 
adult social and personal adjustment 

The present investigation was designed to 
explore further the long-range consequents of 
high and low masculine identification during 
adolescence, and if possible, to clarify the 
equivocal findings of the earlier study. The 
evaluations of adult personality were based 
on intensive interviews with some of the sub- 
jects about 20 years after masculinity of in- 
had _ been 


were in their late thirties. 


terests assessed, i.e., when they 


. MUSSEN 


METHOD 


Between 1958 and 1960, over 100 
Adolescent Growth Study were intensively 

viewed. Among these were 26 of the 39 male 
jects of the original study of the correlates of mascu 
linity of adolescent interests (Mussen, 1961). Thess 
26—14 of them with highly masculine interests du 
ing adolescence and 12 of them with relatively femi 
nine interests—were the subjects of the present study 
The two groups did not 
each other in either intelligence o 


subjects of the 
inte! 
sub 


differ significantly from 
social class status 
The interviews, 
covered a broad 
cent memories, 
and child rearing practices 
interview, the interviewer 
psychologist, 
sion(s). In addition, he 
sionistic ratings of the 


hours 
including adoles- 


which lasted from 2 to 6 
range ol 


vocational 


marital adjustment, 
completion of each 
trained 
eport on 


clinical 
the ses 
al of 86 impres 
follow 
sociability 


highly 
wrote a 

made a tot 
Status in the 


subject’s 


ing major categories: self-expressiveness 
emotional tensions, drives 

“manifest traits” 
introspection, seli 


seven-point i e Was 


and social prestige, poise 
cognitive attributes, 
(e.g., sexual and work adjustment 
sufficiency). A 
characteristic, a 


and a series of 


used for each 
a very high 
its opposite 


rating of 7 indicating 


degree of the characteristic, a rating of 1 
extreme. Since e impressionistic 


on the subject’s general reactions to the 


based 
interview 
ind his manner of discussing topics, as well as on the 
content of his responses—it was impossible to obtain 
interrater reliability coefficients. It should be noted, 
however, that there could be n 
the ratings for, prior to the 

viewers had no 
velopmental histories, scores on the 
logical 


the ratings we 


systematic biases in 
interviews, the 


knowledge of the inte 


inter 
ry ic wees’ ak 
various psycho 
tests, or ratings made during the subject 
adolescence 

isted in Table 1 


evant 


Thirty-one of th ated varial 


be directly to the assess 


adjustment 


were considered to 
ment of adult general and masculinity of 
personality ratings assigned to th 
two groups of subjects on these variables 


the basic data of this 


and interests. The 


constitut 


RESULTS DISCUSSION 


AND 


Each of the 31 distributions of the ratings. 
based on all 26 subjects, was dichotomized at 
the median or as close to this point 
sible and ratings above the dichotomization 
point were considered high. Table 1 gives the 
number of subjects high and low in mascu- 
linity of adolescent interests, who, as adults, 
were rated high in the 31 variables. Fisher’s 
(1938) test of exact probability was applied 
to each distribution of high and low ratings 
in order to determine whether or not high rat- 
ings occurred significantly more frequently in 
one group than in the other 


as pos 


lhe probability 
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INTERESTS 


IN ADOLESCENCI 


TABLE 1 


NUMBEI » Groups 


Spontaneit 
Extroversion 
Masculinity of behavior 
Sociability versus detachment 
Pleasantness 

Enjoyment of social activities 
Submissiveness (versus self-assertiveness 
Social initiative 

Social leadership 

Unihibitedness (vers 

Social assuredness 

Matter-of-factness 

Unaffectedness 

Lack of concert 

Relaxedness 

Cheerfulness 

Carefreedon 

Constar , yon 

Objectivity, logica 

Work adjustment 

Sexual adjustment 

Satisiaction trom 


ré 
security leelngs 
Intros re( tive ness 
Self-sufficienc 


Maturit ot ¢ 


Insightfulness 


Openness of hand 
Over 
Adaptal 
daptab 


Self-accept 


ontrol oft 


values obtained are listed in the final column 
of the table. 

The two groups were significantly, or nearly 
significantly, differentiated in 8 of the 31 vari- 
ables. Compared with the number of differ- 
entiating adolescent personality characteristics 
(Mussen, 1961), of significant 


the number 


differences between the adult groups was rela- 
tively small 


Clearly, then, degree of mascu 
linity of adolescent interests is more highly 
correlated with (i.e., has more pervasive ef- 
fects on) adolescent personality structure than 
it is with adult adjustment status. Neverthe 
the kinds of dif 
the two adult groups may 
help to delineate the enduring consequents of 
appropriate and inappropriate sex typing of 
interests during adolescence. 

Several aspects of the personalities of the 


less, closer examination of 
ferences between 


HIGH IN 


ATED 


qualities) 


subjects of the two groups appeared to be con 
stant over the 20-year period. For example 
during adolescence, boys with relatively femi 
nine interest were by 
trained observers and by peers, to be more 
dependent, but more sociable and socially ac- 
tive—i.e., they manifested more characteris 
tics of the “emotional-expressive” or feminine 
(Parsons, 1955) 
more masculine interests (Mussen, 1961) 
adulthood, as Table 1 indicates, the former 
seemed to show similar characteristics. Thus 
the interviewers felt that these subjects were 
less self-sufficient (more dependent ) but more 
sociable (more interested in others) and more 
self-assured socially (less self-conscious), and 
more likely to be social leaders. 

In contrast, during adolescence, boys with 
more masculine interests 


patterns considered, 


role than their peers with 


In 


were seen less 


as 
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socially oriented but more independent, i.e., 
having more so-called instrumental character 
(Mussen, 1961; Che 
present data show that, as adults, they con 
tinued to be relatively more self-sufficient (in- 
dependent) and less socially oriented (more 
detached). In addition, they appeared to be 
relatively nonintrospective, another character- 
istic consistent with the “instrumental,” a 
tive functions related to the external world 
From these data, it may be concluded that 
the “instrumental” and “emotional-expres 
sive” characteristics associated, respectively, 
with masculine and feminine sex typing of 
interests during adolescence tend to be rela- 
tively stable over the period of two decades 
One other relevant finding, not summarized 
in the table, indicates that the two groups 
differed markedly in masculinity of their 
actual adult occupations. Two psychologists * 
rated all the occupations represented in the 
group on a three-point scale: 1. Primarily mas- 
culine, 2. Appropriate for either sex, or 3. Pri- 
marily feminine. Fifteen of the originally 
highly masculine subjects, but only six of the 
low masculinity group, were in occupations as- 
signed average ratings of 1 or 1.5. The exact 
probability of obtaining this set of cell fre- 
quencies (or all other possible, more 
sets), calculated by Fisher’s (1938) method, 
was p = < .01. Clearly, masculinity of adult 
occupation is strongly related to masculinity 
of vocational interests during adolescence. In 
view of the general validity of the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank as a predictor of fu 
ture occupation (Strong, 1943), this is hardly 
a surprising finding. Nevertheless, if it is as- 
sumed that working at a traditionally mascu 
line occupation is a reflection of masculinity 
of interests (and perhaps of instrumental 
characteristics), the finding may be _ inter- 
preted as additional evidence that certain as- 
pects of interest patterns (and of personality 
structure correlated with such interests) 
consistent over a period of two decades 


istics Parsons, 1955). 


extreme 


are 


There was much less congruence between 
the adolescent and adult statuses of the 
groups in certain other characteristics, 
ever. Thus, it will that 


two 
how- 
during 


be recalled 


adolescence, the highly masculine boys, com- 


3] am indebted to Joseph Heller and the late Judy 
Chang f their participation in this the 


ior aspect ol! 
study. 
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pared to the more feminine ones, gave more 
evidence of positive self-concepts and high 
levels of self-confidence and they were re 
garded by others as more carefree, happiet 
and smoother in functioning. On the 
basis of the present data it may be inferred 
that these subjects no longer manifested such 
characteristics when they became adults. Their 
characteristic detachment and self-conscious 
ness in social situations during adulthood, 
mentioned above, may be indicative of basic 


SO ial 


feelings of inadequacy, which hardly seems 
consistent with being self-confident, carefree, 
and contented. 

The interviewers’ ratings showed that they 


were also lacking in leadership qualities, a 


that this group was less dominant and had 
relatively little “capacity for status” (Mus 
sen, 1961). Moreover, according to the CPI, 
the originally highly masculine subjects be 
came less self-accepting adults and, on the 
EPPS, they showed greater needs for abase 
ment than the others. These findings are fur 
ther substantiated by the interviewers’ ratings 
of this group as less “self-accepting of both 
positive and negative qualities” than the other 
group and more likely to “distort [their] per- 
sonal qualities” (see Table 1). In addition, in 
distorting, they tended more often to empha 
size negative, characteristics 
Thus, of the 10 highly masculine subjects who 
were judged likely to 
acteristics,” 


S€ If derogatory 


“distort personal char- 
8 were described as “giving nega 
tive qualities,” subjects in the 
other group, only 3 emphasized negative char- 
acteristics. The probability of obtaining this 
distribution of positive and negative distor 
calculated directly, is p= .05. The 
feelings of self-depreciation and inadequacy 
among the originally highly masculine sub 
jects indicate that the self-evaluations of this 
group have changed markedly by adulthood 
During adolescence, these subjects gave more 


while, 


among 


tions, 


evidence of positive self-concepts and self 
than thei: with 
feminine interests (Mussen, 1961) 

The self-perceptions of the latter group, in 
contrast, improved markedly as they grew 
older. As adolescents, the subjects of the rela- 
tively feminine interest group manifested rela- 
tively strong feelings of insecurity and inade- 


confidence peers relatively 


quacy, but as adults, they were, according to 
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test and interview data, relatively more self- 
accepting, and more self-confident, and, in 
addition, they had more leadership charac- 
teristics and greater “capacity for status” 
(Mussen, 1961). 

In spite of the general evidence that the 
subjects of the originally highly masculine 
group felt inadequate and insecure during 
adulthood, they possessed a few attributes 
that might be interpreted as manifestations 
of emotional stability. There were some tend- 
encies for interviewers to rate more of these 
subjects as well adjusted sexually and high in 
self-sufficiency and adaptability in stress situa- 
tions. The ratings in sexual adjustment are 
difficult to interpret because they were, of 
necessity, made entirely on the basis of the 
subjects’ self-reports. Since these men tended 
to be nonintrospective, they probably did not 
analyze or examine the subtler aspects of their 
sexual relationships but simply accepted—and 
reported—the more superficial satisfactions 
and tension reduction of sexual activity. In 
addition, since they regarded themselves as 
highly masculine, they may have found it ex- 
tremely threatening to admit or discuss any 
sexual problems or dissatisfactions. For these 


reasons, their sexual adjustments may appear 
to be highly adequate, although more inten- 
sive investigation may reveal underlying diffi- 
culties in this area. 


In brief, certain adolescent instrumental 
characteristics of the highly masculine sub- 
jects—and, similarly, certain emotional-ex- 
pressive characteristics of those with more 
feminine interests—seem to be maintained in 
adulthood, but the statuses of the two groups 
in self-confidence shifted considerably in the 
20-year period. The data from adult person- 
ality tests and impressionistic ratings, based 
on interview data, seem to be consistent and 
lend support to the hypothesis that the self- 
assurance and positive self-conceptions of the 
highly masculine subjects decreased after ado- 
lescence, while correlatively, the less mascu- 
line group changed in a favorable direction. 

The antecedents of these changes cannot be 
determined from the present data, but it seems 
reasonable to postulate that they are at least 
partially due to differences between the groups 
in social interests and skills that foster ad- 
justment in adulthood. More specifically, it 
may be that, because of the strong peer and 
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adult emphasis on sex typing and traditional 
stereotyped masculine behavior during ado- 
lescence, boys with highly masculine interests 
are accorded considerable prestige and ac- 
quire self-confidence and general emotional 
stability. While they are relatively lacking in 
social initiative and orientation, these adoles- 
cents seem to be well adjusted and well liked 
and hence may have little motivation to de- 
velop attributes such as gregariousness and 
sociability. However, these attributes may be 
essential for the achievement of satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships and vocational suc- 
cess in adulthood, especially in the middle- 
class group to which most of the subjects be- 
longed. Failure to develop these character- 
istics may therefore have adverse long-term 
consequences, perhaps resulting in important 
personal, social, and vocational frustrations 
which weaken self-confidence, self-acceptance, 
and underlying emotional security and in- 
crease feelings of inadequacy and negative 
self-evaluations. 

Subjects with relatively feminine adoles- 
cent interest patterns may experience the op- 
posite sequence of events. That is, their char- 
acteristic sociability and friendliness may not 
be enough to assure personal security and self- 
confidence during adolescence, but may pro 
vide substantial bases for social and 
tional success—and consequently for increased 
self-confidence, self-acceptance, and more ade- 
quate adjustment—during adulthood 

It may be concluded that high masculine 
identification during adolescence, as measured 
in this study, is conducive to the development 
of feelings of adequacy and contentment at 
that time but is insufficient per se to ensure 
enduring favorable consequents. In fact, it ap- 
pears that the development of strongly mas 
culine interests, if unaccompanied by the cer 
tain social characteristics, may have some 
deleterious long-range results. The extent to 
which this conclusion may be generalized is, 
of course, limited by the nature of the sample 
(only high and low extremes of the distribu 
tion of masculinity of interests) and by the 
criterion of identification employed. 


voca 


SUMMARY 


This investigation was designed to explore 
the long range consequents of high and low 
masculinity of adolescent interests. There were 
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two groups of adult subjects drawn from the 
University of California’s longitudinal Ado- 
lescent Growth Study. One included 14 sub- 
jects who had had highly masculine interests 
during late adolescence; the other group, 12 
subjects, revealed relatively feminine interests 
at that time. A series of impressionistic rat- 
ings of personality and social characteristics, 
based on intensive interviews with the sub- 
jects when they were in their late thirties, 
constituted the basic data of this study. 

Comparison of the ratings assigned to the 
two groups showed that in adulthood, as dur- 
ing adolescence, those who had had relatively 
feminine interest patterns manifested more of 
the “emotional-expressive”’ role characteristics 
—e.g., they were rated as more dependent but 
more social in orientation. In contrast, those 
with highly masculine adolescent interest pat- 
terns possessed, in their late teens and in their 
late thirties, more active, “instrumental” char- 
acteristics: greater self-sufficiency, less social 
orientation and, in adulthood, less introspec- 
tiveness. 

There was little congruence between the 
adolescent and adult statuses of the two 
groups with respect to several other char- 
acteristics, however. During adolescence, 
highly masculine subjects possessed more self- 
confidence and greater feelings of adequacy 
than the other group, but as adults, they were 
relatively lacking in qualities of leadership, 
dominance, self-confidence, and self-accept- 
ance. In general there seems to have been a 
shift in the self-concepts of the two groups 
in adulthood, the originally highly masculine 
boys apparently feeling less positive about 
themselves after and, correla- 
tively, the less masculine group changing in a 
favorable direction. It is suggested that these 
marked changes may be due to the differences 
in the extent to which social characteristics 
such as gregariousness and friendliness were 
developed by the subjects in the two groups. 
As adolescents, the highly masculine interest 
subjects were socially successful and appar- 
ently emotionally well adjusted, but failed to 
develop attributes of sociability and out- 
goingness which may be essential for the 
achievement of satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships and vocational success in adult- 
hood. As a result, they may encounter im- 


adolescence, 


MuSSEN 


portant social, vocational, and personal frus- 
trations which weaken their previously estab- 
lished self-confidence and underlying emo- 
tional security. In contrast, subjects with 
relatively feminine adolescent inierest pat- 
terns tend to develop characteristics of social 
orientation during adolescence and, while these 
characteristics do not seem to be related to 
emotional stability at that time, they may 
provide the bases for future social and voca- 
tional success and, consequently, for greater 


feelings of adequacy and positive self-concepts. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP 


BETWEEN 


WAIS-DERIVED INDICES 


OF MALADJUSTMENT AND MMPI IN DEVIANT 
GROUPS ' 


LUCIANO 


on University 


In the new revision of his intelligence scale, 
Wechsler (1958) suggests six derived indices 
of maladjustment that should possess some 
clinical usefulness: namely, his new mascu- 
linity-femininity (MF) index based on sex 
differences among WAIS subtests; intertest 
variability or scatter in the Verbal scale; 
scatter in the Performance scale; the com- 
bination of both scatters or total scatter; dis- 
crepancy Verbal and Performance 
IQ scores; and discrepancy between Verbal 
and Performance scatters. The clinical utility 
of these indices in the previous edition of the 
WAIS has been investigated but questioned 
(Jastak, 1949; Love, 1953; McNeal, 1952: 
Schofield, 1952). A recent review of research 
with the new revision (Guertin, Rabin, Frank, 
& Ladd, 1962) has summarized the nature of 
present evidence for the clinical usefulness 
of the WAIS as “inconclusive.” 

One of the most difficult problems in at- 
tempting a clinical validation of these indices 
consists of finding a uniform criterion to 
evaluate degree and kind of pathology (psy- 
chiatric diagnosis or other psychometric meas- 
ures). The MMPI offers a uniform criterion 
in the sense that all patients answer the same 
set of items, thus the 


between 


giving some clues to 


severity and the specificity of their pathology. 
As a quantitative criterion, therefore, it could 
be used as an approach to the clinical valida- 
tion of Wechsler’s suggested indices of mal- 
adjustment. Winfield (1953) used it to study 


its relationships to W-B I scores, while La 
Tourelle (1946) used the MMPI to study its 
relationships with subtest deviations of the 
W-B I. Validations of this type have not been 
attempted with the WAIS to the time of re 
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School of Medicine 

cent reviews (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960, p 
266; Guertin et al., 1962; Sinett & Mayman, 
1960; Wechsler, 1958) 

A second major problem in the evaluation 
of the relationship between intellectual fun 
tioning and maladjustment consists of inade 
quate sampling along the range of pathol 
ogy and socioeconomic stratification (Payne, 
1961). When relationships between intellec- 
tual efficiency and severity of psychiatric ill- 
ness have been found (Dowis & Buchanan 
1961), the sample of patients selected was 
limited as to intelligence and socioeconomic 
status. Various correlations could obtain at 
different levels of intelligence and of 
economic background. An adequate validation 
of Wechsler’s indices should consider this 
latter problem and should sample along these 
dimensions. 

The major hypothesis tested by correlating 
WAIS-derived indices of maladjustment and 
MMPI subscales would predict that coeffi- 
cients of correlations among these measures 
should yield higher values than coefficients 
among any of the WAIS direct measures of 
intelligence like IQs and subtest scores and 
MMPI subscales (Campbell & Fiske 
Furthermore, a second hypothesis would con 
cern itself with the direct relationships be 
tween WAIS and MMPI measures. These re 
lationships would be predicted on the basis of 
assumed effects of personality maladjustment 
on intellectual functioning 


S0C10- 


1959) 


METHOD 


Subject In order to wide r 


thology, intelligence, 


cover a ange Ol pa 


and socioeconomic status, four 
considered in thi 
study, namely, a university counseling center, a pri 
psychiatric university hospital, an outpatient 
clinic connected to a medical school, and a city psy 
chiatric hospital. In the first three settings all records 
yf patients who received both the WAIS and the 
MMPI (usually 156 when the WAIS 


was first issued) considered, while in the cit 


different clinical settings were 


vate 


starting since 1 
were 
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rABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DEVIANT 


University counseling service 109 20.72 
$7 25.11 
Outpatient clinic 36 28.56 
City psychiatric hospital 103 36.10 
\ll males 295 27.82 


Private psychiatric hospital! 


19.00 
25.71 
27.05 
35.13 
29.07 


University counseling service 23 
Private psychiatric hospital 42 
Outpatient clinic 20 
City psychiatric hospital 68 
All females 153 


psychiatric hospital only the records of patients seen 
during the years 1958 and 1959 were considered. The 
age, IQ, and weighted scores of the subtests as well as 
their MMPI scores on the nine clinical scales were re- 
corded separately. Separate characteristics for male 
and female patients in terms of the major variables 
considered are summarized in Table 1. All four sam- 
ples differed in age and intelligence level, except for 
the outpatient clinic and the city psychiatric hospital 
samples that were very similar in intelligence level. 
Furthermore, the variance for university counseling 
service males and females was considerably smaller 
than the more homogeneous variances of the other 
three groups, which in themselves appear to approach 
the variance of the general population (Wechsler, 
1958). This difference in variance between counseling 
service students and hospital and clinic patients may 
have considerable affect on the size of the correla- 
tions within each of the groups. Especially in the 
counseling service groups the very small variance 
may decrease the size of the correlations considerably. 

Procedure. Once these basic data were obtained, 
the six indices of maladjustment derivable from the 
WAIS were computed for individual record. 
Scatter was derived adding the sub- 
test deviations from the means of the Verbal and of 
the Performance Scatter for the six Verbal 
subtests was prorated to make it comparable to the 
scatter of the five Performance subtests 

Besides computing the means of the nine MMPI 
clinical scales, individual MMPI 
(L’Abate, 1962) and Welsh’s (1952) 
Ratio (IR) and Anxiety Index (Al) 
from each individual MMPI record 

The combination of age, 14 WAIS measures, 6 
WAIS-derived indices, 9 MMPI scales, and 3 MMPI- 
derived indices yielded a correlation matrix of 33 
variables which was intercorrelated separately for 
males and females in each of the four clinical set- 
tings. The resulting coefficients of correlation were 
subjected to an analysis suggested by Campbell and 
Fiske (1959), in which the mean number of signifi- 


each 
separate] by 


SC ales. 


scatter 
Internalization 
were derived 


scores 


SAMPLES SELECTED FROM Four IP 


SYCHIATRI 


Full IQ 


115.59 
107.36 
98.39 
97.71 
106.19 


117.30 
109.32 
99 RO 
100.25 
108.21 


-males 


116.09 7.03 
94.78 11.54 
91.30 12.31 
91.47 13.20 
98.80 15.07 


116.91 6.353 
107.38 13.23 
12.70 
12.92 
101.12 15.32 


92.95 


93.88 


cant correlations and the values of tie correlations 
for each of the triangles and quadrants obtained in 
the matrix were computed. Means, SDs, and coeffi- 
cients of correlation for these variables furnish the 
results of this study. The significance of group dif 
ferences in means was ascertained by 
variance 


ana2iysis of 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Means and SDs for the six WAIS-derived 
measures of maladjustment are contained in 


Table 2. The variances for all four groups, 
either males or females 


are homogeneous and 
do not differ, by inspection, from each other. 
Differences among clinical setting means were 
significant (p < .O1 or better) for MF scores 
and the three scatter m« 
differences occurred 
discrepancy scores 

(p< 


Sex 


sures. No significant 
among IQ and scatte: 
Sex yielded a significant 
001) main effect for MF scores and a 
Groups interaction (p 005). Coun- 
seling service male students scored around thi 
32 percentile; private hospital male patients 
scored on the thirty-eighth; male outpatients 
scored in the forty-fifth; and city hospital 
male patients in the forty-eighth, all below 
Wechsler’s norms for males. Counseling serv 
ice women scored in the seventy-fourth per 
centile; private women patients in the sixty 
fourth; women outpatients in the sixty-fifth; 
and city hospital women patients in the fifty- 
seventh, all above the norms given by Wechs- 
ler (1958, p. 150) for women. This index is 
not only a function of the patient’s sex but 
also of age. Especially among the older pa- 
tients in the city hospital there were slight 
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PrABLE 2 


WAIS-Derivep INpbic! 9” MALADJUSTMENT IN Fort 


Verbal* Performance 


Mf SD M 


?<.01 
? <.001 


significant correlations between MF and 
.28, p< .01 for males and r 

.28, p < .05 for females). Also among out- 
patient males this correlation reached near 
significance (r + 41, p< .05). Although 
significant main effects and Sex x Groups in- 
teractions also for verbal (p 
< .025) and total scatter measures (p 05), 
no trend in any direction is evident among 
their mean for group values 

Except for Mf, all of the MMPI scales 
yielded significant (p < .01 or main 
effects for differences among groups.’ Signifi- 
cant Sex xX Groups interactions were found 
for Hs, Hy, scatter, and IR MMPI 
measures, therefore, do differentiate among 
groups for degree of pathology. Counseling 
service students seemed to be much less dis- 
turbed than the other three clinical samples, 
who as a whole appeared rather homogeneous 
in regard to amount of pathology as meas- 
ured by these scales. This conclusion is sup- 


but 
age (7 7 


were obtained 


better ) 


These 


SDs for 


clinical 


WAIS 


and 


2 Tables containing and 
subtests; scores for nine MMPI 
MMPI-derived scale 
and mean significant (p < 


sample 


means 
scales 
three significant p 01) 
correlations for each 
medians and ranges for coefficients of cor 
relations within and between WAIS, WAIS-derived, 
MMPI, MMPI-derived measu: have 

posited with the American Documentation 
Order Document No. 7242 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photo- 
copies. Make checks payable to: Chief, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress 


been de 
Institute 


Congress; 


ported by significant (p < .005) differences 
among groups on the K scales, which indi- 
cated an increase in K mean scores with a 
decrease in pathology, as described in the lit 
erature (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960, p. 50f.) 
Since no sex differences or interaction were 
found, the means on their scale for male and 
female patients were combined. The counsel 
ing service students showed a higher 
score (K = 56.23, SD = 4.39) than private 
psychiatric hospital patients, who were some 

what lower (K 53.60, SD = 4.67), while 
clinic and city psychiatric hospital patients 
approached the standard mean (K = 50.3 

SD=5.13 and K 49.65, SD 5.14, re 
spectively ). 


mean 


Table 3 contains the frequency of signifi 
cant (p < .01 or better) coefficients of corre 
lation within and between WAIS, WAIS-de 
rived, MMPI, and MMPI-derived measures 
As can be readily seen from this summary, 
the major hypothesis of this study remains 
completely unsupported by the data. There 
are more significant correlations within and 
among any of the other measures than within 
and among the ones hypothesized. In fact 
males show no significant Sig 
nificant correlations found for women could 
be due to random fluctuations since no sig 
nificant correlation repeats itself from 
group to another. Except for five significant 
correlations in the female samples, no other 
correlation (out of 27 possible ones) be- 
tween WAIS-derived measures of maladjust- 


correlations. 


one 
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rABLE 3 


NUMBER OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS (/ 


MMPI, ann MMPI 


Priv 
psychiatric 


p < 01) wirHtn 
DERIVED MEASURES IN Four CLINICAL SETTINGS 


AND BETWEEN WAIS, WAIS—DerIvep 


ate 


Outpatie 


hospital clinic 


Vf 


Age 

WAIS 

MMPI 

WAISd 
MMPId 
WAIS-WAISd 
WAIS-MMPId 
WAISd-MMPId 
MMPI-MMPId 
WAIS-MMPI 
WAISd-MMPI 


Note Che last two lines (WAIS-MMPI ar 
ment and MMPI was significant. Two other 
significant correlations for the female sam- 
ples were found between WAIS-derived and 
MMPI-derived measures. Of course, a great 
many positive correlations were found within 
each of the measures themselves, but these 
data by themselves do not give any additional 
information that has not been reported previ- 
ously (Cohen, 1957a, 1957b; Dahlstrom & 
Welsh, 1960; McNemar, 1957). 

Significant, but random correlations could 
be specific to the particular sample of pa- 
tients. However, the values of these correla- 
tions are not very great; none of them, espe- 
cially among males, exceeds .40. In the fe- 
males absolute values range from .26 to .56 
with the average values being greater among 
the females than males, data that support the 
importance of sex differences in the relation- 
ship between intellectual functioning, person- 
ality, and maladjustment. The general vari- 
able that appears in most of these correla- 
tions seems to be a general factor of anxiety 
(D, IR, Al). Partial support for the utility 
of WAIS-derived indices of maladjustment is 
restricted to women only. Perhaps some of 
the conclusions concerning the role of anx- 
iety (AI) in personality and psychodiagnosis 
(Lykken, 1957; Ullmann & Hunrichs, 1958; 
Zimet & Brackbill, 1956) should be restricted 
to women and only in selected groups. There- 
fore, different correlations between WAIS and 
MMPI may occur in relationship to specific 
settings and consequently, in relationship to 


id WAISd-MMPI) embody t 


differences in intelligence level and types of 


maladjustment. For instance, among students 
most of the significant correlations included 
Verbal subscales, while among outpatient fe- 
males most of the correlations included Per- 
formance subscales. On the other hand, MMPI 
scales correlated to the WAIS in the private 
psychiatric hospital (made up mainly of neu- 


rotic patients) were Hs, D, and Pd, while in 
the city psychiatric hospital (made up of 
schizophrenics and character disorders) most 
of the MMPI scales were Mf and Pd. Mf ap 
peared more frequently in these correlations 
than any other single MMPI scale, but its 
mean value did not differ from sample to 
sample. Together with Pd, Mf might tap di 
mensions relating to activity, impulse control 
and ascendancy, qualities that could affect 
intellectual functioning within the 
range. 


average 


that could be leveled 
against these essentially negative results would 
relate to the homogeneity of the samples and 
of the criterion used, namely the MMPI. Al- 
though this may be a _ uniform 
one for all groups, the small size of the vari 
ances in the counseling service students may 
have affected the size of the correlations con- 
siderably. The other three groups, on the 
other hand, appear rather homogeneous and 
not different from other clinical groups re- 
ported in the literature. However, more infor- 
mation about the types of patients making up 
each specific sample would be necessary for 


Major criticisms 


criterion 
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a more detailed specification of dependent 
variables. Then, an analysis of the internal 
consistency of Wechsler’s clinical signs, like 
the one suggested by L’Abate and Kentes 
(1961) for mental defectives, may be a more 
fruitful approach to evaluate the utility of 
these indices. In the meantime, until either 
more explicit internal or external criteria are 
developed, one will have to 
terion of performance on 
different groups 

Another 
1961) relation- 
ship between intellectual functioning and be- 
havior pathology. Contrary to 
Buchanan's (1961) results 


exploit the cri- 
uniform task for 
result 


negative supports Payne's 


contention concerning the 
and 
no significant cor- 
relation was found within each of our samples 
vetween any of the IQ measures (Total, Ver- 
bal, and Performance) severity of pa- 
thology as measured by the MMPI. This lack 
of relationship is especially evident between 
IQ measures and MMPI scatter, which can 
be used as a single index of maladjustment 
(L’Abate, 1962). Any significant relationships 
found by previous investigators, therefore, may 


Dowis 


al d 


have failed to recognize socioe¢ factors 


1961 ) 


onomic 
’ ie : 
and specific psychiatric setting (Payne 


SUM MAI 


If six indices of maladjustment derivable 
from the WAIS possess some degree of clini 
il usefulness, their MMPI 
cales should be higher than correlations be 
tween WAIS subscales, WAIS 
MMPI. A smaller number 
tween WAIS and subtests with 
\MIMPI are to be expected WAIS and MMPI 
protocols of 448 patients from 


correlations with 


and 
of correlations be- 


subtests 
subscales 


a university 
counseling service, a city psychiatric hospital, 
an outpatient clinic, and 
itric hospital were scored and intercorrelated 


a private psychi- 


in a matrix of 33 direct and derived measures. 


The results failed to support both hypotheses. 
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BETWEEN DAYDREAMING AND ANXIETY 
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Despite the long-standing clinical interest 
in fantasy there has as yet been relatively 
little systematic experimental or theoretical 
exploration of the functional role of day- 
dreaming in personality structure. The pre- 
dominant viewpoint in the literature on fan- 
tasy emphasizes its cathartic, drive reducing, 
or compensatory character (Dollard & Miller, 
1950; Feshbach, 1955; Freud, 1925a; Shaffer, 
1936; Singer, 1955; Symonds, 1949). Perhaps 
the most influential effort at explanation has 
been Freud’s (1925a) view, as elaborated upon 
by Rapaport (1951), that all thought repre- 
sents trial action with the expenditure of 
smaller quantities of energy. In effect, then, 
fantasy thought may reduce drive sufficiently 
to permit the tolerate 
gratification, thus avoiding fruitless impulsive 
actions. The implications of such a notion 
for the development of control mechanisms 
are manifold (Singer, 1955) 

Indirect for the drive reduction 
theory of fantasy has come from a sizable 
number of investigations of the correlates of 
the Human Movement (/) response 
Rorschach inkblots. The frequent finding that 
M responses were associated on the one hand 
with and on the 
other with evidence of motor control, inhibi- 
tion, or delaying abilities, seems in keeping 
with the psychoanalytic theory of the role 
of fantasy (Singer, 1955, 1960). These 
studies, nevertheless, like most projective test 
approaches, represent relatively indirect and 
incompletely validated equivalents of the 
phenomenon of daydreaming (Holt, 1961). 
Research more specific to the issue seems 
necessary. 
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A significant experimental effort in 
direction was made by Feshbach 
He found that an opportunity to express 
aggression through the medium of writing 
TAT stories led to a significant reduction of 
subsequent evidences of aggression in subjects 
subjected to an insulting situation. Feshbach 
(1956) was unable to find support for the 
catharsis theory in a study with children 
however. A more recent investigation (Estess 
1960) has yielded evidence that, at least for 
boys, experimentally induced aggression could 
be reduced by the opportunity to view a cow- 
boy movie. Feshbach (1961) subsequently 
reported a reduction in induced aggression for 
adults who viewed a prize fight movie 


this 
(1955) 


An evaluation of the experimental literature 
as well as of clinical and everyday experience 
suggests that the role of daydreaming must 
certainly be more complex than is suggested 
by the drive reduction hypothesis. Feshbach 
(1955) has the 
possibility fantasy 
might increase aggressive drive. Certainly it 
that individuals the 
occurrence of some fantasies precedes drive 
arousal, the use of specific fantasies 
during masturbation or intercourse to enhance 
sexual excitement. It is quite possible that in 
the case of fear or anxiety the recurrence of 
daydreams concerning the unpleasant event 
or impulse may increase discomfort by keep- 
ing the person within the same psychological 
field situation. An opportunity to engage 
in action that absorbs attention at once may 
prevent further dwelling on the frightening 
prospect and temporarily relieve anxiety. In- 
deed, repression as a defense mechanism may 
well operate for persons not only 
through memory failure but through con- 
stant shifting of activity with the result that 
there is little opportunity ‘for the feedback 
effects of daydreaming to take effect 

The experiment to be described here rep 


himself called attention to 


that for 


some persons 


is known for certain 


e.2g., 


some 
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resents an effort to Feshbach’s study 
further by examining the relationship of fan- 
tasy to experimentally induced anxiety, as 
well as by replicating his results for aggres- 
sion following frustration Feshbach’s 
method of evoking fantasy (in his 
study) was to require subjects to write TAT 
stories, it might be argued that in effect his 
experimental subjects were by the very writ- 
ing itself expressing the aggression or com- 
municating it to someone else. It 

worthwhile to attempt to duplicate 
closely the normal conditions of daydreaming 
and also to take into account the predisposi- 
tion to fantasy behavior on the part of the 
subjects. It is that for 


who resort to daydreaming 


Carry 


Since 


original 


seemed 


more 


conceivable person 
frequently 
opportunity to engage 


affect 


in this activity might 
their anxiety level quite differently 


from persons who rarely employed daydream- 
ing as a behavioral medium. To the extent 
that the 


an important aspect of a 


imaginative dimension has become 
individual’s 


ight 


given 
personality organization, one n 
that this heightened self-awaren or 


communication 


expect 
inner 
may also lead eat per- 
sonal sensitivity to pr 

frequent daydreame 
more “in touch” w 

doubts. Daydreaming mi; be expected 


to be positively assoc with verbal anxiety 


measures and negative | with meas 
ures of repressive tenden 
this 


study (Singer & Schonbar 


ipport 


for notion was obtained in ar rlier 
The above consideratio 
number of experi! 


must be 


lation of a 


eses. It 
the relatively 


nental 


hy not! 


recognized. however, that 


crude sta of theoretical de 


velopment in this fiel is limited the pre- 


cision of the deductions and in 


poses a 


the 


some- 
what exploratory quality upon procedure 
The hypotheses are as follows 

1. A positive relationship exists between 
a measure of daydreaming frequency and a 
questionnaire measure of anxiety, the Cattell 
(1957) scale. To the that Cattell’s 
distinction between overt and covert anxiety 
in his scale is a valid one 
quency should be more closely related to overt 
than covert anxiety 
of symptoms or repressive me‘ 


extent 
daydreaming fre- 


Persons given to denial 


hanisms might 


considerable but 


little fantasy tendency 

2. An opportunity to engage in daydream 
ing or reflection after experimental induction 
of anxiety may lead to a significant change in 
anxiety compared with results for a 
control which has 
portunity for daydreaming 


still show covert anxiety 


level 
group relatively less 
Drive 
theory suggests that this change is in 
but 1Or 
lety 
li 


op 
reduction 
the 
direction of lessened anxiety reason 


presented an increase in an might 


well result. The effect 
be more evident on a me 


above 
on anxiety 1 


isSure 


specin 
(Achiever 


iety) rather than on a me: 


iety arousal method 


isur©re 


inxiety (Cattell’s scale 
3. Subjects who by self-rep 


predisposed to frequent cdaydreal 


expected to respond differently following ex 


perimentally induced anxiety than do subjects 
who report less daydreaming in their dail) 


lives. Frequent d 


} 


ivdreamers might well show 


i decrease in anxiety level when given an 


opportunity for fantas\ vhile infrequent 


daydreamers might show a rise in anxiety 


level under this « 


method 


each with 

Phe 

gz steps 

tionnaire Cattell’s 
Alpert-Haber Achievement 


leted by all t at tne 


procedure 
c Anxiety 
Anxiety 

begin 


ream que 


t 
of the term 
Midway in the se 


instructors 


warning 
sudder iministered 1 compre 
e midterm ex 


Imn 


ediately < ! ctl ol examination 
introduced 


each 


! 


pal ex} ppeared, was 


and passed out 
Half of the 
it quietly 


student 
required to 


written in 
subjects ir 


tructior t¢ 
f ach clas were 
meditation for a 10 minute period, 


ittitude question 


i tk im¢ 
Anxiet\ 
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period the 
were re 


vement scales 


1 . P 
well series oO 


question 


in a measure of any aggressive 


e experimenter or the instructor 
w the Experimental 
the Daydrear 
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4 total of 86 subjects in three separate classes 
participated in the study. There were equal numbers 
of males and females in the sample and only slight 
differences in the proportions of each sex in the 
Experimental and Control groups. Subsequent analysis 
did not reveal any significant sex differences in the 
variables under study nor in response to the ex- 
perimental conditions. At the beginning of the 
semester the instructors distributed the Daydream 
questionnaire, Cattell IPAT Anxiety Scale, and the 
Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test. Following 
an explanation of the research nature of the 
procedures and of the coding system for preserving 
anonymity, the three pretest measures com- 
pleted by subjects at home and returned within the 
next two days. 


were 


Daydream Questionnaire 


This procedure, developed in the course of a 
larger study of daydreaming (Singer & McCraven 
1961), consisted of a list of 93 specific daydreams 
Subjects are required to indicate the frequency 
of occurrence of each of these daydreams on a scale 
of 1-6. A total Daydream score for frequency of 
reported daydreaming is derived from the weighted 
total of these Examples of specific day- 
dreams include items such as: 

I have my own yacht and plan a cruise of Eastern 


Seaboard. 


responses 


I see myself eating and drinking at a great 
banquet with unusual delicacies. 

I suddenly find I can fly and s 
to the surprise of passersby 

I have a 
firm 

During the War I demonstrate 
am awarded a medal 

Although were also in 
cluded in the questionnaire, they did not overlap the 
content of the anxiety questionnaires nor did the 
represent a sufficient portion of the total score to 
influence the correlation appreciably. The Daydream 
questionnaire has not proven to be correlated with 
a measure of social approval developed as part of 
the general research program 


into the air 


controlling interest in a large industrial 


great heroism and 


some anxious fantasie 


IPAT Anxiety Scali 

This 
anxiety 
analytic 


40-item questionnaire measure of 
was developed by Cattell 
studies. It vields a 
for total anxiety subscores for 
A) and overt (B). The may also be 
broken down into five of Cattell’s personality factors: 
Q; (—), Defective Integration or Binding by the 
Organized Self Sentiment; C (—), Lack of Ego 
Strength or “General Neuroticism”’; L, Protension 
or Paranoid Insecurity; O, Guilt Proneness; Q 
Ergic Tension (Id Pressure) 


general 
(1957) in factor 
major (A + B) 


anxiety 


score 
with covert 


anxiet) scale 


Achievement Anxictv 


There is increasing evidence that generalized 
measures of anxiety have both empirical and theo 


AND RICHARD Rowrt 


1960). It was 
1 newly-devised more 


retical limitations (Alpert & Haber, 
decided, therefore, to employ 
specific measure of anxiety, the Achievement Anxiety 
Test (AAT), which seemed particularly suited to 
the type of anxiety producing situation contemplated 
for this study. This 
measures, Facilitating and Debil 
combined have been 
to prediction of grade-point average 
Haber, 1960 

In the 


mediacy of 


scale consists of two separate 
itating Anxiety, which 
shown to significantly 


Alpert & 


add 


present study, in order to 
rath 
position, and hence enhance the value 


emphasize im 
reaction longstanding dis 
of the anxiety 
measures as indicators of « ge, the instructions 
immediate ponse. The 


in the questionnaire booklet 


focused upon instructions 


administered following 


nditions read 


the experimental and contr: 


On the 
about your 


the same 


next sheets ; a series of question 
will be 
For these 


may of 


feelings and moods. Some 


questions you red earlier 
we are interested in what r changes 


cur in your answers so do not try to remember 
what you answered only in 
terms of how you feel at this particular moment 
Please do your best to report on immediate 
feelings and not on h feel about 


the question 


before and answer 


your 


eneralls 


In the 
Facilitating 


present stud Debilitating to 


The 


scores 


Anxiety wa mploved 
Debilitating nxiety 
Pre-experin 


by the comparable Post-Pre diff 


difference 
(Post- 
divided 


between the 


experimental minus ental) was 


in Facilitating 
specific 


Anxiety to yield a score for gree ofl 


fter the 
able 1 impli relatively 
disorganizing or distressful re: 


anxiety persisting af 
A high 


degree of 


conditions 
high 
iction to 


é experimental 
score in T: 
test situations 
Following the return of these nothing further 
was mentioned to students about them. Midway in 
the semester the instructors began a class s¢ 
announcing a surprise midter 
promptly distributing the 
one half of a 
examinations, 


ssion by 
and 
Approximately 
illotted to the 


pared by 


examination 
class session was 
which 
is representative of their te 
treated as 


were pl instructors 
and 


soon as 


procedures were 
regular examinations. As 
vere collected the instructor introduced the 
menter who said that he was conducting a 
and passed out printed instructions to the 


Half of each 


papers 
experi 
research 
subjects 
(randomized by code 
Day 
other 
an attitude question- 
tionnaire 


class prior 
designation) received instructions for 
dreaming (Experimental group) while the 
half was required to fill out 
naire (Control) The qu concerned 
political attitudes towards international affairs and 
the UN. It was designed to be absorbing and re 
quire mental concentration with a minimal likeli 
hood of permitting opportu for daydreaming 
The Experimental subject ceived the 


written 


following 
instructions: 
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This is a continuation of a study with which 
you assisted dealing with the attitudes 
and habits of college students. The class has 
divided into groups, each of which has a 
separate task 

{For the Experimental group] We are 
you to spend the next ten minutes 
that is, letting your 
direction you wish. Pay 


earlier, 
been 


two 


asking 
davdreaming, 
mind wander in whatever 
little attention to 


external stimuli as mind 


tomor- 


possible vour 
wander. Try not to use the 
row’s activities 
not to direct your the them 
freely. For some surprisingly dif 
ficult, but please do your best. The 
vill tell you 
[For the 
you first to fill out 
political attitude 
the prevention oi 
to complete this 
called, go 
additional comment 


plan 
and the lik n other words, tri 
vuughts but let wander 
this ma 
experimente! 
when time is 
Contro asking 


current 


time is 
any 


When 1( 
to go on to the 
reminded of the scales they had 
beginning of the 
experimenter wanted them repeat 


minutes we e in 
of the booklet 

] taken at the 
semester and informed that th 
purposes. The Cattell and Achievement Anxiety 
were then filled out, as well as a brief que 


other pages 


were 


experimental 

1 
SCaics 
stionnair 
on attitudes toward the instructor and the ex 
perimenter, 
eactions 


} 


designed to ¢ ible aggressive 


Introspections concerning the intervening 
task were also elicited 
The brief 
menter and the 
a five 


like participating in the stud 


questionnaire c erning 
instructor in 
such as “How much did yo 

“Would you 
“How 


rn experi 
luded items to be rated 
point scale, 
volun 
teer for another study ? 
There 


6 items provi 


competent 


the psychologist ?” 


comparable employed by 
(1955) as criteria the 


Feshbach 
to his 


aggressive fre 


ctions insult situatic An evaluation of the 


aggression engendered by the surprise mid 


partial replication of 


possible 
term could then be made and 


Feshbach’s result ttempt 


RESULTS 


predicted a 


The first hypothesis positive 
relationship between the Daydreaming score 
and the Cattell Anxiety Scale. This hypothesis 
the 
emergence of a positive product-moment cor- 
relation of +.50, significant at p< .01 be- 
tween the Daydream score and the Cattell 
Total Anxiety score 
esis that this positive 
greater between Daydream score 


was supported in its general form by 


The subsidiary hypoth 
would be 
Overt 


association 
and 
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than between Daydream score and Covert 
Anxiety was not supported, however. The 
Daydream score correlated 44 with Overt 
Anxiety and +.50 with Covert Anxiety. The 
two subtests of the Cattell themselves 
with an r of +.75 for this 
sample. Since there was no overlap of items 
between Cattell’s scale and the Daydreaming 
questionnaire, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that a self-report of frequent daydreaming 
activity associated 
dence of anxiety. While test taking attitudes 
could play a role here, the Cattell scale’s use 
of positive and negative scoring reduces this 
likelihood. It is of interest that the two Cattell 
subscales which were most highly correlated 
with Daydream 
Integration by Self-Sentiment (Q 53 
and Presence of Id Pressure (Q,), +.49. The 
correlation between the Daydream score and 
the D/F ratio of the AAT scale was 25 
significant at p 05, but appreciably lowe 
than the relationship to the 
anxiety measures 

The second hypothesis involved the relative 
change in anxiety following a period of day 
for the Experimental and 
questionnaire taking for the Control group 
Results for the two conditions and for the 
two measures of anxiety, the Cattell IPAT 
and the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety 
scales, are presented in Table 1 

Examination of Tabie |! 
difference scores (Post minus Pre-administra 
tions) of the Cattell Anxiety (total) 
show no trend towards decreased or increased 
anxiety for the subjects who had an op 
portunity for daydreaming. For the Achieve- 
ment Anxiety measure, however. the subjects 
in the Daydream condition show a signifi 
cantly greater change in the ratio of Debilitat 
ing to Facilitating Anxiety. The 


were 
intercorrelated 


is moderately with evi- 


Frequency were Defective 


more general 


dreaming group 


. ; 
reveals that the 


score 


significant 


difference between the Daydream and Control 


conditions was chiefly a function of an in- 
crease of Debilitating Anxiety for the Experi- 
mental subjects. The increase in the Debilitat- 
ing Anxiety score for the Experimental subjects 
significant at p= .05 when calculated 
independently. No appreciable increase or 
decrease in Facilitating Debil 
itating Anxiety emerged for the Control sub 
jects. Qualitative evidence that the sudden 


was 


Anxiety or 
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rABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OI 


ntasy condition 
experimental 
\ 43) 


1. Cattell IPAT : 30 
Anxiety (A+B 6.00 
Post Pre) 


Achievement 
Anxiety scale 
Post D-Pre D 
Post F-Pre | 


Aggression V 
Post onl] SD 


midterm was indeed upsetting and stressful 
to most subjects was provided by considerable 
motor restlessness in all classes, some verbal 
sounds (e.g., sighs, whistles), angry or humor- 
ously anxious remarks while papers were col- 
lected, and remarks made after completion 
of the entire experimental procedure. The 
Achievement Anxiety variable thus seems to 
support the second hypothesis that an op- 
portunity to daydream may actually lead to 
an increase in a measure of anxiety specific to 
the type of threat involved. If the Cattell 
scale may be regarded as a more general meas 
ure of long-term predisposition, it seems likely 
that it is less useful or less suitable for studies 
involving experimentally induced anxieties. To 
the extent that anxiety is viewed as a drive 
state, these results seem clearly to contradict 
the catharsis theory. While no previous evi- 
dence exists that experimentally induced stress 
increases anxiety as measured by the AAT, 
it should be noted that the specific instruc 
tions employed prior to the second adminis- 
tration of the procedure emphasized im- 
mediacy of reaction. Recently Scheier and 
Cattell (1960) and Cattell and Scheier 
(1961) have developed a battery of pro- 
cedures not dissimilar to the AAT which do 
appear to measure the situational impact of 
anxiety. These measures were not available 
at the time the present study was executed. 
It might be argued that the Control task 
itself might have merely dampened an anxiety 
aroused in all subjects more effectively than 


CATTELL ANXIETY SCALE, 
AND AGGRESSION ITEMS FOR SUBJECTS IN EXPERIMENTAI 


ANXIETY SCALI 
( ONDITIONS 


ACHIEVEM 
AND CONTROI 


Nonfantasy 
control) 
N 43 


the Daydreaming condition. If this were the 
case, indeed the results would still contradict 
the drive reduction fantas\ 
activity without supporting the 
contrary view that an increase in anxiety is 
a consequence of fantasy behavior following 
stress. 

The data offer no appreciable support for 
the third hypothesis concerning the differ 
ential effect of prior disposition to daydream- 


hypothesis of 
necessarily 


ing on the consequences of the experimental 
While the 


Daydream score and 


procedure, correlations between 
Posttest Achievement 
Anxiety are higher for subjects in the Control 
condition than for those who had the op 
portunity for daydreaming, the correlations 
themselves are not reliable enough to permit 
rejection of the null hypothesis. The cor 
relations between the Daydream score and 
the increase in the D/I AAT 
were ? +.14 for the condition 
and ? + .24 condition. In 
the case of the Cattell scale, the relationship 
of the Daydream score to the increase in 
Total Anxiety was +.13 for the Fantasy and 

.01 for the Control condition 

Examination of results for extreme groups 
drawn from these samples also yielded no 
support for the hypothesis of 
effects of prior disposition 


ratio of the 
Fantasy 
for the Control 


differential 
to daydreaming 
These findings may of course reflect a lack 
of discrimination of the Daydream question- 
naire, but the failure of even very extreme 
groups on the questionnaire to show trends in 
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upport of the hypothesis seems to argue 
against the hypothesis itself. 

Although the major effort of this study 
involved daydreaming and anxiety, it seemed 
likely that the suddenness of the midterm 
examination might generate sufficient anger 
in subjects to permit at least a crude replica- 
tion of Feshbach’s original findings. The 1( 
questions (4 fillers and 6 items yielding in 
dications of anger at the instructor or experi- 
menter) were appended to the anxiety scale 
materials in the post-experimental period. The 
data for the 6 relevant 
high total) presented for the 
Fantasy and Nonfantasy conditions in Table 
1. It is apparent from a comparison of these 
scores with those that less 
overall 


items (high aggres- 


sion a are 


in Feshbach’s table 
aggression was 
periment than emerged 
where insulting 
students 


this ex- 
in Feshbach’s study 
the 


retaliatory 


generated in 


remarks were made to 


specifically to evoke 
anger 

In support of Feshbach’s (1955, 1961) and 
Estess’ (1960) findings, and in sharp contrast 
to the results with the Achievement Anxiety 
neasures lower scores in aggres- 


we ors 


sion for the subjects who had opportunity 


to engage in daydreaming compared with sub 
jects who filled out the 


attitude questionnaire 


The difference aggression between 
subjects in the two conditions i 
nificant but the direction is 
to that observed for the test anxiety measure 
Of interest in this the finding 
that the correlations Davdrean 
ing questionnaire scores and Aggression is 


mean 
not sig 


cle arly opposite 


connection is 
between the 


the F< 


14 for subjects who were in ' 
19 for subjects in the Control 


condition and 
condition. High Daydream subjects tended to 
reveal 


antasy 


less aggression after an opportunity 


to fantasy than when no such opportunity 


was afforded, while Low Waydreamers were 
more likely to express aggression after the 
Fantasy condition than after the Control task 
The difference between these correlations is 
unreliable (p 12) but the findings are 
gestive since they provide the only shred 
of support for the third hypothesis concerning 


sug- 


is essentially qua since 


not with 


This 


the items 


comparison itative 
used Feshbach’s 
five- rather thar point ting scale was 


were identical 
ind a 


emploved here 


DAYDREAMING $51 
the differential effects of prior disposition t 
daydreaming. It is study 
geared specifically to arousing anger might 
provide a clearer test for Hypothesis 3. Sax- 
ton’s (1962) positive findings with a sume 
what similar design but with different samples 
and another questionnaire are noteworthy in 
this connectior 


possible that a 


Discusstio> 


Perhaps the major conclusion sugs ’ 
the results of this study is that the relation 
ship of fantasy to drive or affect is far n 
complicated than is implied 
reduction theory. The evidence mounts from 
this and previous studies that reported fr 
quency of daydreaming is moderately 
sociated with generalized anxiety 
The study by Saxton (1962) employing a 
sample of retarded subjects 


ore 


by the drive 


measures 


also reported a 
significant positive correlation between a day 
dreaming questionnaire and a 
anxiety. We have itisfactory 
indication as yet concerning the ontogenetic 
involved in these Are 


are initially more anxious more 


measure of 
manifest no si 
issue correlations 
DeErTSODS W he 


ven to reduce 


their conflictual drive tensions? This certainly) 


to daydreaming in an effort 
seems to be a strong possibility. Yet clinical 
experience also suggests that there are many 
eople whose capacity for imaginal represe1 
tation of feelings and interpersonal situation 
affords them an opportunity for awareness of 
conflicts, doubts, or desires, which many othe: 
persons cannot admit to consciousness 
stemming 
as it does from Freud’s (1925b) early con- 
ceptions of the origin of fantasy in conflict o1 
dissatisfaction, implies that daydreaming is 
of 
defensive 


The drive reduction hypothesis 


a consequence anxiety and 
essentially a 


Freud 


represents 
response Indeed 
wrote 
“We saving 
people never make phantasies 
unsatisfied ones” (p. 176). A 
trend in psychoanalysis and _ personality 
theory generally might stress the fact, how 
ever, that daydreaming or imagination is a 
function of the ego that develops autono 
mously of conflict and generates its own value 
to the individual as a manifestation of his 
capacity for stimulus exploration or com 


(perhaps somewhat face 


that 
only 


tiously?): can begin by 


happy 


more recent 
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petence (White, 1959). The possessor of such 
a capacity might have available a useful be- 
havioral skill for dealing with conflict or 
frustration but he might pay a price in terms 
of heightened awareness at a conscious level 
of problems and limitations. Having mastered 
time in his mind’s eye, he may suffer the 
consequence of greater discomfort consciously 
because of this knowledge of his relation to 
time and his smallness in the face of the 
multiple possibilities of the future. Viewed 
in this way, Freud’s theory of fantasy may 
represent only a special instance and not a 
more general property of the function of 
consciousness. The correlation we have found 
between daydreaming and anxiety appears to 
support Freud’s notion that “Happy people 
never make phantasies .’ but only if we 
are willing to think of happiness as a kind 
of state of passive satisfaction.® 

Turning to the second hypothesis of the 
study, the most intriguing feature of these 
results is the possibility that the functional 
role of fantasy may differ for different drives 
or affective states. The greater increase in 
test anxiety for the daydream condition, if 
verified in subsequent studies, certainly con- 
tradicts the narrow conception of a cathartic 
theory of fantasy. Experience and introspec- 
tion suggest many instances in which reflec- 
tion increases distress, while escape into an 
unrelated absorbing mental or physical task 
relieves it.‘ The qualitative data of the sub- 
jects’ introspections were on the whole un- 
revealing but they did indicate that many 
persons in the Experimental group found 
themselves drifting again and again into re- 
flection about the consequences of the test 
In a sense, then, reflection kept them in the 
psychological field of a frustrating and am- 
biguous situation and it was not likely to 
relieve their anxiety (except perhaps if they 
knew they had the correct answers) 
nificant that the 


It is sig- 
one class in which the 
3In this connection it is noteworthy that Cattell’s 
(1957) data suggest that neuroticism and 
vary along separate dimensions and _ that 
cautions against linking the two traits. 

*A more recent factor analytic study in the 
current research program suggests that measures of 
anxious daydreaming and daydreaming of a 
positive tone or of “need-solution” 
on separate factors. 


anxiety 
Cattell 


more 


load 


character 
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instructor employed an essay examination was 
also the one in which subjects revealed the 
greatest degree of anxiety, presumably be- 
cause of the greater difficulty they had in 
evaluating their performance. The _intro- 
spective data showed a marked but not 
statistically significant trend for subjects who 
reported anxious daydreams during the ex- 
perimental condition to reveal greater Achieve- 
ment Anxiety scores subsequently. Unfortu- 
nately the introspective reports, while 
mentioning various fantasies including some 
about the midterm exam, did not indicate the 
relative proportions of time spent on the 
various daydreams during the 
interval. 

Although an exact replication of Feshbach’s 
study was not feasible from this data, it is 
noteworthy that the trend for the aggression 
items is in the direction of his original re- 
sults. The group with an 
engage in fantasy shows less resentment or 
aggression toward instructor. examiner, or 
experiment than the Control group. By con- 
trast the same fantasy group manifests a rela- 
tive increase (or, at least, less of a decrease) 
in achievement anxiety. Can it be that the 
relationship of daydreaming to drive differs 
with the nature of the 


experimental 


opportunity to 


drive or affect in- 


volved? One can speculate on the possibility 


that aggression or anger when experienced 
can be dealt with somewhat more effectively 
through a fantasy of specific vengeful or 
motor activity. It is even possible that by 
exploring possible angry recourses on an 
imaginal level a person might actually dis- 
cover a reasonable course of action for him- 
self. The anxiety created by a sudden test. 
in which one cannot be sure of one’s standing 
or of the relative effectiveness of performance 
involves a situation of ambiguity 
Reflection on the imagination of 
various possibilities in the future may bring 
to mind more unpleasant possibilities or the 
sheer impossibility of knowing the solution 
or changing the answers. In this case fantasy 
may only serve to increase the ambiguity 
that seems often enough to be the core of 
anxiety. Further studies to evaluate 
sibility of differential relationships between 
drives and effects of daydreaming are 
being planned. As a 


greater 
past or 


the pos- 


now 


matter of fact, Saxton 
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(1962) speculated that although daydreaming 
might function successfully as a defense under 
transient frustrations, it might be not only 
ineffective but detrimental in 
more chronic anxiety levels. 


dealing with 


SUMMARY 


Following a consideration of the implica- 
tions of the drive reduction theory of fantasy 
or daydreaming a number of hypotheses deal- 
ing with experimentally induced anxiety were 
set up. These included predictions that: day- 
dreaming frequency is positively associated 
with a general measure of anxiety; subjects 
afforded an opportunity to daydream would 
show an increase in achievement anxiety com- 
pared with controls whose opportunity for 
meditation was limited; subjects who showed 
greater predisposition to fantasy would report 
less anxiety after the daydreaming condition 
than subjects who reported infrequent day- 
dreaming. A group of 86 subjects from three 
graduate education courses participated in the 
study. At the beginning of the semester they 
received a questionnaire on frequency of day- 
dreaming, the Cattell IPAT Anxiety Scale, 
and the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety 


Test. Several weeks later instructors suddenly 


conducted 
contrary 


surprise midterm examinations 
to the initial expectations of the 
students. Immediately following the collection 
of papers for the midterm examination, hali 
the subjects were given instructions to sit 
quietly for 10 minutes in meditation or day- 
dreaming, while the remaining students filled 
out an absorbing attitude questionnaire. At 
the close of the time period the two anxiety 
questionnaires were at once readministered, in 
addition to a brief set of questions designed 
to elicit indications of anger towards the 
instructor of experimenter. The results in- 
dicated only partial support for the three 
experimental hypotheses. A significant positive 
correlation emerged between frequency of 
daydreaming and Cattell’s Total Anxiety 
score. The second hypothesis was supported 
by evidence that subjects in the Daydream 
condition showed significantly greater increase 
in achievement anxiety than did subjects in 
the Control group. When the items concerning 
attitude toward instructor and experimenter 
were analyzed for aggressive content, the re- 
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sults suggested that subjects who had an 
opportunity to daydream revealed somewhat 
less aggression than Controls. This difference, 
although not reliable, was clearly in the op 
posite direction from the findings in con 
nection with achievement anxiety and sug- 
gests the possibility that effects of fantasy 
may be differentially related to specific drives 
or affects. Finally, no experimental support 
emerged for the third hypothesis 
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REPRODUCTIONS AND PHI 


THRESHOLDS AS INDICES 


OF FORM PERCEPTION 


FHOMAS §$ 


State Hospital 
Bender (1938) has stated that “the motor 
behavior of the small child adapts itself 
to resemble the stimulus perceived in the 
optic field” (p. 9). The copy of a geometric 
design in some way the individual’s 
perception of it, but how and to what extent? 
If perception is learned, at what point in the 
development of the visual-motor 
it be inferred that the 
visually perceives it as form? 


reflects 


copy ol a 


form can individual 
These questions have practical implica- 
tions in terms of psychological measurement. 
Thus, one of the convenient ways 
measuring form perception is through copy- 
ing tests, such as the Bender Gestalt and the 
Visual Achievement Forms (Kephart, 1960 
p. 150). Inferences are [ 


most of 


often drawn from 
these tests regarding visual form perception 
the implicit assumption being that the sub 
ject reproduces what he sees. However, there 
are some alternatives to this assumption. 

1. What is reproduced does not reflect 
what is This might be because, in 
normal development, visual-perceptual form 
much than visual-motor 
form (Bortner & Birch, 1960; Piaget & 
Inhelder, 1956). Thus, a 5-year-old may 
represent a square by a circular stroke, but- 
nonetheless see it as a square; or the lack of 
correspondence might be the result of a dis 


seen. 


develops earlier 


ruption of the ability to reproduce what i 
seen. For example, a brain injured patient 
may able to a_ block 
pattern, even though unable to reproduce it 
(Bortner & Birch, 1960) 

2. Subject’s 


be recognize design 


successful test performance 


1 This study was supported by a 
from the 
Hygiene 
work of Earl 
istant, Arthur Silverstein who 
istance with the statistical analysis, N 
and Harvey Dingman. We 
Simons, Superintendent of Schools, Pomona 
fornia, and to Bruce Shyer, Principal 
School, for their cooperation in this project 


California State 


The 


Departn 
author gratefully ackno 


Owens who served a 

gave cXlensive i 

C. Kephart, 
Aubrey 
Cali 

Kellogg 


are indebted to 


of 


BALL 


Pomona, California 
may mask a perceptual deficit because it 
constitutes a_ highly and circum- 
scribed achievement with little no rela- 
tionship to overall perceptual maturity 
Thus, a patient of Goldstein and Scheerer 
(1941) could copy an angle pointing down- 
ward because of its concrete association with 
the letter “V”. However, he failed to copy 
an angle pointing upward because it had no 
meaning for him. Nor could he copy the 
position of one stick, no matter what its 
orientation. It is possible that many mentally 
retarded individuals perform likewise. 

The 
form and visual-perceptual form is also sig 


specific 


ol 


relationship between  visual-motor 


in terms of training 
the 


and developmentally autonomous (Bortner & 


nificant perceptual 


Thus, if two systems functionally 


are 


Birch, 1960), there would be no point in 
to 


perception 


trying correct deficits in visual-form 
visual-motor 
196 


Che purpose of the present study was to 


through training 


proc edures ( Keph irt 


investigate the relationship between visual 


motor reproduction of a simple geometri: 
form, the diamond, and visual perception of 
this 


individuals 


form in normal and mentally retarded 


MertTHOD 


Subic 


ci 


ol 4 


The ultimate sample consisted 
retarded patients in residence at Pacific St: 

pital and 40 nonretarded children 
community. All subjects had normal visual 

The retarded group was limited to patients with 
diagnoses familial or undifferentiated mental 
retardation. The charac the 


summarized in Table 1 


S¢ hool 


ot 


teristics ol 


The table does not include the 7 ret 
14 normals dropped from the sample either 


they 


beca 
failed to obtain phi in the demonstration or 
because they did not retain it during form discrimi 
nation testing 
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rABLE 1 


Mean CA, MA, Aanpb IQ o1 


Marginal 
distortion 


Level Il 

CA 

Normal 

Retarded 
MA 

Normal] 

Retarded 
IQ 

Normal 

Retarded 


100.0 


55.9 


Copying Task 


Prior to testing, all subjects were screened for 
their ability to copy the square successfully. De 
pending upon their degree of 
the diamond, subjects were assigned to 
four levels (Table 1), each of which 
individuals, 10 retarded and 10 normal 
logically older Level IV included to test the 
possibility that visual perception of the diamond 
may continue to develop beyond the point of initial 
visual-motor mastery. 


success in copying 
one of 
included 

The chrono 


was 


Since the main concern was with normal develop 
mental processes, subjects with known brain damag: 
or obvious psychosis were excluded from the men 
tally retarded sample. Similarly, for the 
sample, subjects were selected so as to avoid a 
discrepancy between copying proficiency and de- 
velopmental norms for their age group (e.g., it may 
be normal for a 5-year-old to distort a diamond 
severely, but this would be deviant for a 
retarded 12-year-old, and brain damage 
suspected ) 

Copying protocols were scored independently by 
two judges, according to the Stanford-Binet criteria 
(Terman & Merrill, 1960, pp. 155-157). A record 
was scored as passed if at least one diamond, in 
three trials, was scored plus. All Level III and 
Level IV subjects met this criterion. If scoring 
disagreement occurred between the judges, the 
subject was dropped from the sample 

Since degree of failure was 
was necessary to devise a_ special 
measure this variable. Only those 
viously scored as failed (i.e 
I and II) were scored for 
degrees were considered: 
low-level failure. For the 
failure, scorers were referred to 
“marginal failures” in the 
L-M manual (p. 156), 


school 


non 
might be 


evaluated, it 
procedure to 
protocols pre 
from Levels 
failure. Two 
failure and a 
rating of borderline 
the examples of 
Stanford-Binet Form 
and the Stanford-Binet 


also 


those 
degree of 
a borderline 


NoORMAI 


AND RETARD 


Younger 


Level III 


100.0 
66.5 


Form L supplement (Pint: Dragositz & Kushner, 
1944, pp. 43-44). Ratings of low-level failure 
reserved for those reproductions exhibiting a 
distortion of form: eg pronounced 
included on the diamond or an angle wa 
reversed, or when the diamond was represented by 
a triangle or an unrotated squars 

Using this diamond distortion scoring procedure, 
two independent raters scored 92 the dia 
monds identically. Of th diamonds produced by 
Level I subjects, onh earned a_ borderline 
failure score; of those produced by Level II 
earned this 

Males constituted 56.2‘ the 
no significant differenc proportion of 
emerged when a breakdown was 
and group 


were 
severe 
vhen “ears 


were 


12.59% oft 


sub 
jects, 75.8% 
total sample but 
the 
sex, level, 


sexes 


made by 


Visual Form Perception Test 


The visual perceptual test was 
phi phenomenon.’ An every 
the neon sign showing an arrow moving 
forth If the rate of ilternation is 
markedly, instead of seeing one arrow 
and forth, flickering 
observed. If 
ally reduced 
reached at 
into a 
forth 
the 
present 


based upon thx 
of phi i 
back 
increase 
back 
arrows ar 
then gradu- 
point will be 
merge 
back-and 
occurs i 


example 
and 


moving 
two stator 
the rate of 
{method of 
which 
single 


rnation Is 
limits), a 


the two arrows suddenly 


familiar 
this 
terms of the 


arrow with th 
movement. The point at which 
subject’s threshold for phi. In 
study, the threshold measurement is th 

>The present phi was 
Davis Scientific Instruments, 12137 
Studio City, California. It consists of a ring-counter 
tube, driving two banks of neon bulbs to produce 
flashes of controllable duration, separated by dark 
periods of double duration. It is complete with its 
own power supply and built-in timing circuits. 


ippara produced by 


Cantura Street; 
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time interval of darkness between the two lights 
expressed in milliseconds 


strong tendency toward phi 


intervals reflect a 


Short 


Because it is iorm 
Orlansky, 1940), phi can be used as a measure of 
form perception (Ball, 1960). For example, sinc 
paired identical squares have a different threshold 
the discrepancy 


sensitive to variations in 


from paired square and diamond 
in thresholds can be utilized as a quantitive measure 


of the degree of between the two 


discrimination 
forms 


| 


the phi task for 


attractiveness ol! 
i to maintain their 


To enhance the 
children of kindergarten age, an 
motivation, a special response apparatus was uti 
lized: a stripped-down version of a commercially 
available toy designed to simulate the operation of 
jet fighter. With slightly different 

used with all subjects: ie., we suggested to 
subjects that they flying an 


but merely told the older subjects to pres 


instructions 
younger! were 
airplane 
the button. 


Procedure 
Each idividually u 
ade as lightproof as possil He was first 


subject was 

visual acuity. Then the copying task and 
Picture Vocabulary Test were adn 
i. Subsequently, the subject was informed 
lights would be turned off and that 
ahead and report whatever he 
stimuli, two homogeneous) 
light, 


initially sh 


nonstration 
circular patches of orange 
These lights wert 

yf alternation so that they lo 
stationary lights flickering simultaneously 


rnation rate was gradually reduced until 


he merging oi 


reported t 
single light th: 
If the su 
report movement the 

lich y 


ct spontaneously 
lights into a 


back and torth 


the two 
He ther 
rdboard rcles 


subject still did not report movem 


llowing an 


yn was ended 
he subject was then a 
which producec 


a button was prt I 


Subjects wiht 


were told to say 


machine gun as soon as 
I 


into one pon hearing 


menter turned off the apparatus and record 
alternation rate. The subjects were then 

opportunity to practice this procedure 
the lemonstration, four 


wing stimulus < 


hye ned f 
) ) l 101 


Liner 
j 


paired id squares and paired 


it 
4] 


operative 


FoRM 


sdditior 


PERCEPTION 


aha 


figure combinatior ral placemen the 
individuai: fig Also, the initial 


alternation f tl hts and the interval be 


ranacomizea 


tween turning then mn and start tl descending 


seri r ranagomly varied 


RESULTS 


The reliability of the phi test was esti- 
mated by intraclass (Haggard 
1958). Separate reliability coefficients were 


correlation 


computed for the retarded and the normal 
groups for each figure combination and for 
the combined samples at each level. Thess 
coefficients, which 
indicated that, as 
the phi test had remarkably high reliability 
for both normal] 
children, even at the kindergarten level. 


ranged from .95 to .98 


a measurement technique 
retarded subjects and 


The phi threshold data were treated by 


analysis of variance, following Lindquist’s 
(1953) Type III “mixed design 
Table 2 
4 x C int 


that there was a difference 


Che results 
are summarized in 


rhe significant eraction indicates 


in the discrimina- 


imond according to the 


tion of Square and d 
level of copying performance. It seems cleat 
from Table 3 that mucl {f this difference 


was due to the failure Level | ipiect 
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TABLE™3 


Put THRESHOLDS FOR NORMAL AND RETARDED SUBJECT 


Devere 
distortion 


I 


Normal 59.50 
50.98 
8.52 
O 61.32 
0 J 57.05 
Mean difference 4.27 
6.40 


Mean difference 
Retarded 


All subjects mean difference 


to discriminate the figures to the same degree 
as did the subjects at the remaining levels. 

A second finding, represented by the 
significant A xX B interaction, was that the 
retarded and normal groups differed in their 
ability to discriminate the square and dia- 
mond. Although the normal group discrimi- 
nated somewhat better than the retarded 
group, the latter successfully discriminated 
these forms (see Table 3). In terms of 
individual figures, the groups differed only 
on the square and diamond combination. 

Even though they performed with high 
reliability and perceived overall phi as well 
as the other groups, a question arose regard- 
ing the ability of the Level I subjects to 
make any kind of form discrimination in the 
phi situation. The ability to discriminate a 
straight-sided square from a _ wavy-sided 
square had no bearing upon the present 
study. However, the success of the Level I 
subjects in doing so (p < .05) indicated that 
they could indeed discriminate with phi if 
the forms involved were not too difficult 
developmentally. This that their 
failure to discriminate the square and dia- 
mond was due solely to visual-perceptual 
immaturity. 

Table 3 summarizes phi thresholds for 
normal and retarded subjects in terms of 
degrees of copying accuracy. Some interest- 
ing comparisons can be made between indi- 
vidual levels regarding the degree of visual 
discrimination between square and diamond. 


suggests 


A change of practical significance in terms 
of visual-motor proficiency may be insignifi- 
cant on the visual-perceptual level. A com- 
parison of Levels IT and III reveals this fact 
quite clearly. Although none of the Level If 


107.35 
65.32 
42.03 
64.50 
51.60 
12.90 


27.46 


Marginal inge! 
distortion 


‘Ill 
82.50 
61.45 
21.05 
62.42 
50.80 
11.62 
16.34 


subjects received credit { the 
Binet diamond copying 
nated this 
subjects, who could receive 2-months mental 
age credit for it. Thus, in terms of rating 
visual-perceptua! maturity, full credit should 
probably be allowed for what would be a 
“marginal failure Stanford- 
Binet norms. 

A comparison of Levels II 
Table 3 reveals that, once the 
copied at the Stanford-Binet 
failure” degree of accu 
motor mastery, or overlearning, is not 
associated with additional 
visual perception of this 


Stanford- 
they discrimi- 
Level III 


form as well as the 


ording to 


and IV in 
diamond is 

‘marginal 
racy, further visual- 
improvement in 
iorm. 


DISCUSSION 


normal over the 
retarded group in the visual discrimination 
of the square and diamond 
one of magnitude rather than of perceptual 
process. Of much greater pertinence is the 
difference between degrees of copying ability. 
Thus, inferences about visual-perceptual 
maturity should be based primarily on 
copying ability rather than intellectual level.‘ 

Our findings do existence 
of a functional relationship between visual- 
perceptual and visual-motor development of 
the diamond shape. However, the fact that 
they parellel each othe: 
consistent with the claim that such a rela- 
tionship exists. To extent, the results 
support Kephart’s (1960) assumption that 
visual-perceptual lear can be mediated 
through visual-motor training procedures 


The superiority of the 


appears to be 


not prove the 


developmentally is 


Phi veneralizat l I i to tl dlaynostk 


categories studied, i.e., ial and 


undifferentiated 
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Similarly, they challenge Bortner and 
Birch’s (1960) assertion that the two sys- 
tems are functionally autonomous. It should 
be noted, however, that visual-motor develop- 
ment lags slightly behind the  visual- 
perceptual. Copying tests may be valid indi- 
cators of visual-perceptual functioning, but 
it is how great a 
distortion of visual-motor reproductions must 
occur before it reflects 
perceptual deficit. 

The visual-perceptual test data suggest 
that the learning of basic forms is incomplete 
even at the time the child is ready to begin 
the first grade. They imply that, when he 
begins reading instruction, he is immature, 
not only in the cognitive sense, but also in 
that he tends to lack a full appreciation of 
letter symbols as basic forms 

At least on the surface, our findings ap- 
pear to contradict those of Bing Chung Ling 
(1941) and others who demonstrated 
form discrimination in infants. If Ling’s in- 
fants could discriminate form, how could 
normal 6-year-olds be deficient in this func- 
tion? The answer may lie in the fact, as 
demonstrated by Lashley (1938) and others, 
that form discrimination does not necessarily 
involve discrimination by means of form. In 
many tests it entails no more than an instru- 
mental response, e.g., placing a form board 
block in the appropriate recess, which may 
be based upon a part-by-part matching 
procedure rather than upon form perception. 
Credit is gained for the correct placement 
regardless of the process utilized. It is pos- 
sible that Ling’s infants utilized a lower level 
process. This was suggested by Ling herself 
when she said, 


necessary to determine 


significant visual- 


have 


It seems probable, therefore, that angularity versus 
nonangularity (or circularity 
was the “critical” or 
regardless of how small or how large 


versus noncircularity) 
discriminatory clue, 


this difference 


basic 
was (p. 53) 
In contrast, the present procedure may actu- 


ally have tapped discrimination by means of 
form. 


SUMMARY 


The present study investigated the rela- 
tionship between paper-and-pencil reproduc- 
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tion of a simple geometric form, the diamond, 
and visual perception of this form in normal 
and mentally retarded individuals. It was 
found that severe copying distortion by 
normal kindergarten pupils and by chrono- 
logically older retardates is in fact related 
to a deficiency in visual form perception of 
the diamond. This finding contradicts posi- 
tions taken by Piaget and Inhelder (1956) 
and by Bortner and Birch (1960) regarding 
perceptual development, and_ reinforces 
Kephart’s (1960) perceptual learning frame- 
work. In addition, it has important implica- 
tions for the interpretation 
such as the Bender Gestalt 


of « opying tests 
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THE EFFECTS OF PHYSIQUE AND INTRAFAMILY 


TENSION ON 


SELF-CONCEPTS IN 


ADOLESCENT MALES 


WILBUR C 


Universit 


Over the years the pendulum of psycho- 
logical theory has swung back and forth 
from emphasis on genetic factors and physi- 
cal make-up diametrically to stress on social 
environment. Sheldon (1940, 1942, 1954), 
probably more than any other psychologist, 
has resisted this vacillating tide by stead- 
fastly maintaining the significance of physique 
and constitutional factors in personality 
development. The environmentalist approach, 
on the other hand, has received much of its 
impetus from neo-Freudian personality theo- 
rists. Karen Horney (1945), for example, 
discarded the idea of innate aggression for 
the concept of “basic anxiety,” which traces 
the origins of hostility to early relationships 
between the child and his parents. Thus the 
family has tended to become the primary 
force determining personality in many con- 
temporary theories. More recently, however, 
Murphy (1947, 1958) has stressed the 
interaction of both physical and environ- 
mental influences in his “biosocial” approach 
to personality. 

In the present study, a specific index of 
body build and family situation are assessed 
in terms of their effect on a particular aspect 
of personality, self-concepts. A sel{-concept 
refers to a statement by means of which 
the individual relates himself to his environ- 
ment. The author devised a special testing 
instrument that measures patterns of self- 
concepts derived through statistical analysis 
of test items representing various personality 
theories 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 
Testing Instrument 


Items involving statements of self-concepts were 
constructed representing the empirical selves postu- 
lated by Sarbin (1952), the character typ:s listed by 
Freud: (1933), the interpersonal orientations speci 
fied by Horney (1945), 
defined by Fromm 


the personality configura- 


tions 1947), and the psycho- 


WASHBURN 


of California 


Erikson (1960). For 
illustrate those de 
character: “I 


social stages delineated 
example, the following iten 
signed to measure Freud's 
everything neat and order! “T tend to save n 
money.” “I am almost never late for 
Five graduate 
sonality 
into the personality category it was 
measure, and only items correctly 
five judges 
subdivisions 
obviously 
item by the 


keep 


appointments 
student vackground in pet 


theory wer d to classify each iten 
supposed to 
classified by all 
were 


identified by different 


user Since many personality 


theorists wert 
closely simil classification of an 
judges inte veral 
regarded as long as o f the 
for which the 
test was administered to a 
students, and the pe 
to a cluster 
mended by Tryon (19 1958) 
then administered 


categories was dis 
categories was that 
composed. The 
group of 100 high school 
onality subjected 
technique recom 

The test wa 
to additional groups and items 
reassigned to the cluster with which they had the 
highest mean biserial correlation. In order to avoid 
the response set involved in constant alternative 
or true-false item correlating 
negatively matched with one 
correlating positively to form a single forced-choice 
item. Forced-choice alternati' were selected which 
seemed to logically fit together. The new form of 
the test was administered idditional groups, and 
items failing to correlaté more with one of 
the subtests were eliminat The final form of th 
test contained three ubtest each 
bipolar set of self-« 


item wa riginally 
categories 


analysis, using the 


type each 


with the cluster was 


questions 


measuring a 


Subtest 1. This (est 1 ires the Inner Controlled 
Self (involving 
functioning to control behavior) and the Somatic 


internationalization of social norms 
Primitive Self (involving « with 
need gratification). The item 
those used for this subt “(A) I 
having parents, teach« ployers think well of 
me. (B) I would p: iking it 
enjoying life.” Sco pressed in terms of 
the Inner-Controlled 5 ind scores for the 
Somatic-Primitive Self ar 


immediate 
illustrates 
would prefer 


oncern 


lowing 
easy and 


computed by subtracting 


1A copy of the testing instrument has been 
deposited with the American Documentation Insti- 
tute. Order Document No. 6612 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li 
brary of Congress; Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photo 
copies. Make checks payable | Chief, Photo 
duplication Service, Librar 
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EFFECTS OF 


the obtained score from 124 points, the maximum 
attainable score on this subtest. 
Subtest 2. This test 


ling Self (involving 


measures the Outer-Control 
manipulation of the 
environment to attain approval as symbolized by 
social status) and the Submissive-Dependent Self 
(involving avoidance of disapproval by giving in 
to others). This subtest was composed of items such 
as the following: “(A) I like giving directions to 
others. (B) I prefer following directions given by 
others.” The Outer-Controlling 
Self, and scores for the Submissive-Dependent Self 
are obtained by subtracting the original score 
103 points, the highest possible score on 
Subtest 3. This test 
Actualizing Self (involving acceptance of 
ings in oneself and others and orientation toward 
elf-fulfillment) and the Detached-Independent Self 
involving separation from and fear of 
involvement with others). The 
indicates the type of items 


external 


scores are for the 


irom 
this subtest 
measures the Integrative 


shortcom- 


emotional 
following example 
used for this subtest 
4) One of my best features is that I like peop'e. 
B) One of my best features that I don’t let 
feelings influence my judgment.” The scores repre 
ent the Integrative-Actualizing Self, and 

Detached-Independent Self are 


score 
or the determined 
by subtracting the obtained score from the maximum 
possible score of 120 points 

Validity was 
the three subtests with the numl f 
checked by counselors 
ground of each 


assessed by « lating scores for 
adjectives 
familiar with the back- 
subject on a check list describing 
characteristics appropriate for the subtest. For in 
tance, the folowing 
plied to Subtest 1 

tual, conscientious 


words wert mong those ap 
self-controlle »hbedient 
Subtest 1 |} 
counselor's rating Subt orrelated 
65 with the ratings, and the co ion for the 
ratings and Subtest vas shburn (1961a) 
also demonstrated the capacity of the testing 
instrument to differentiate between groups classified 
on the basis of a criterion differences in 
elf-conceptualization wet pected. For 
i group diagnosed as 


pun 
correlation of 
68 with 


example, 
scored, 
Subtest 1 
showing greater 
j 


is hypothesized, significantly lower on 
and Subtest 3 than a grou 
emotional stability, while predict 
sistently scored significantly hig! than 
Subtest 2. A 
ind validation 


con 
females on 


i f development 


detailed d I 
rument is pre- 


ented in the earlier articl hhurr 1961} 


Inde pe ndent Variable 


Body build wa 

height hi inches di u! cube root ol 
weight in pounds) Glueck and Glueck 
1950) Ihe 
is identical iggested by 
(1947). Using 2,400 British airmen in the 
subjects, he demonstrated by 
inalysis that body 


classification of ique in this study 
Burt 
RAF as 


factor 


with the categories 


means of 
build for males can be ade 
quately 


categorized into linear and nonlinear types 


The height-weight index of 13.5 suggested by Glueck 
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and Glueck was used as a cutoff point for purposes 
of this study, and all persons with indices at or 
above this number were classified as linear, while 
all subjects falling below this level were considered 
These classifications are not 
Sheldon’s three 
linear physique corresponds closely 
morphic” build. Measurements of 
weight wer 


consistent 

although the 
with his “ecto- 
height and nude 
beginning of physical 
education classes conducted between 10 and 11 aM 
The relative stability of these measures is 
by the fact that present height 
weight correlated 88 with corresponding 
measurements taken 7 months previously 
routine physical examinatior 

Intrafamily 


nonlinear 


with somatotypes, 


taken at the 


indicated 
correlated .92 and 
present 


during a 


within 


tension refers ( friction 
th between 


the family constellation—between parents 
parents and children, and between 
tension refers to the absenc f cor among any 
members of the family The high 
boys serving as subjects were cla 
of two groups by counsel ‘ the basis of 
edge of famjly background, r 
completion test and vair« 
personal 
group was selected as coming from 
prolonged conflict was 
consisted of subjects in 
identify 


siblings. Non 
group school 
ified into one 
know! 
pons 1 sentence 
personality inventories 
interviews, and cumulative records. One 
homes where no 
ipparent. The second group 
possible to 
form of continued conflict 
family n 


which it was 
some 


among 


one or more 


Hy pothese 


Three hypotheses were tested this study. The 
first arises out of the fact that persons scoring high 
on Subtest 1 seem to 


internalized social 


have 

They place considerable 
punctuality, honesty, and 
those scoring low on this 
ee themselves as pleasure seeking, relatively 
less conforming than most persons, and independent 
hostil thority The child is 
through 


norms as part of the self 
thrift, 
for authority, 
subtest 


value on respect 


whereas 


of or even towards au 


1 
oca 


internalize 
dentification, a process by which h 


believed to norms 
relates himself 
environment 


to significant persons in his home 


learns to gratify needs by copying their response 
model. A 
identification 


influences the 


and acquires self-concepts similar to the 
reciprocal relationship exists 
nd intrafamily tension whereby one 
other. Absence of 
barriers to the 
onflict, 
ilbeit a 


bet ween 
conflict mpose few 
identification process. Parent-child 
however, can also identification 
fearful one. Whet product of a 
ynvenial environment il attempt to eliminate 

eat to 1 


security, identification ten eventu 


iriction within the 
child ! s share 


parents rt iwMecK and 


illy meliorat family constella 


tion, since the 


with his 


ocial standard 
1950) 
tension inter 
identification, the 
similar to those of 
Subtest 1 plus further 
figures 

increased 


Glueck 
study suggests that wh ntratamily 
feres with or fails to lead to 
result is a set of 

persons scoring low on 
conflict with 
With the 


sell-concepts 


parents and other authority 


expanding social contacts and 
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rABLE 1 


COMPOSITION OF 


Linear intrafamily 


tension 


Mean age 16 years—6 months 
Mean IQ 101.0 
N 40 


Caucasia! 
Negro 
Other 


Socioeconomic statu 
| pper 
Middle 


Lower 





* Based on father's occupat 


capacity for during 


social norms 


independent thinking arising 
adolescence, many of the internalized 
are questioned, eliminated, and modified, often 
leading to increased conflict based on a disparity 
between parental standards and those of the young- 
ster. Family relationships, then, seem to be a vital 
factor determining how the individual scores on 
Subtest 1, while there appears to be no basis for 
predicting a relationship between this self-pattern 
and body build. Hence it is hypothesized that intra- 
family tension and nontension has a significant 
effect on the self-levels measured by Subtest 1, 
whereas physique does not 

Body build important factor 
determining how the individual perceives his ca- 
pacity to manipulate his environment as measured 
by Subtest Persons with relatively high 
on this subtest picture themselves in the role of 
a manipulator—one who decisions, gives 
directions, and controls the activities of others— 
while those scoring low on this subtest tend to seek 
approval by giving in to the demands of others and 
to place a high value on remaining as inconspicu- 
ous as possible in almost all situations. It seems 
probable that the less muscular bodies of linear 
males are not so well adapted to manipulation of 
the environment, particularly in childhood when 
physical manipulation and skill looms so important. 
Sheldon (1942) observed that linear males are 
more restrained in movement, whereas nonlinears 
tended to be more vigorous and assertive in their 
posture and actions. Pascal (1943) found that men 
with more lateral builds exerted more pressure and 
showed a wider range of pressure in handwriting 
than men with linear builds. Then, too, if Sheldon’s 
description of the ectomorph as typically more 
inhibited corresponds to social expectations, more 
restrictions may be imposed on the linear child who 
attempts to manipulate his surroundings, while the 
nonlinear youngster may be permitted greater 
freedom to engage in activities whereby he learns 
to dominate and control his environment. The sec- 


seems to be an 


scores 


makes 


GROUPS 


16 years-5 months 16 years—7 
100.5 
40 i) 


USED IN THE StTt 


Nonlinear 


yntension 


16 years 5—months 


102.0 101.5 


ond hypothesis, then, ysique has a sig 
nificant influence or h If-leve me 
Subtest 2, whereas intrafamily tension has no sig 
nificant effect 

Individuals 


isured b 


scoring |} Subtest 


accept 


shortcomings in themselves and others, have a wide 


variety of friends, en ith people, and are 


stimulated by new experience and discoveries 


Persons scoring low on tl subtest tend to avoid 


social relations, to be cautious of others, and to 
conceal any sign of emotion or feeling. It is im 
probable that this greatly influenced by 
physique. If it is assun that one type of body 
build is than the 
body build 


subte 
given greater cial approval 
other, persons who posse he desirab' 


would conceivably hav greater self-acceptance 
However, the subtest 
able traits in 


esteem 


of undesir- 
enhanced self- 
based on ion of desirable traits. Only 
persons who accepted themselves despite an “unde 
sirable” physique could bs score high 
Although 
social stereotypes relating personality characteristics 
to physical build no doubt exist, these pictures 
often carry both approved and disapproved 
notations. For example, the 
the nonlinear youth may 
parent physical strength n 
him to be overbearing or d¢ 


acceptance 


oneself han 


expected to 


of Subtest 3 


on this one particular aspect 


con- 
robust appearance of 
elicit praise, but his ap- 

lead others to expect 
yminating. On the other 
hand, the more frail appearance of the linear boy 
may be associated with the expectation that he will 
be highly intellectual, a categorization that is not 
without approbation. Since Subtest 3 measures self- 
concepts involving sociability and the acceptance 
of others, interpersonal relations are more likely 
than physique to be the crucial force shaping 
development of this Hence it is hy- 
pothesized that the presence of intrafamily tension 
or nontension has a significant effect on the self- 
levels measured by Subtest 3, and that physique has 
no significant influence 


self-pattern 





EFFECTS OF PHYSIQUE AND 


Subject s 
Subjects 
large public 
in California 
the study 
The 


were 


were selected from boys attending a 
high school in an urban community 
The characteristics of groups used in 
summarized in Table 1 
effects of intrafamily tension and physique 
by an analysis of 
two classification 
school 
linear 
boys with 
tension, 49 nonlinear boys 


are 


variance using a 
h subtest. Thus 
into cate 
tension 
intrafamily 
with intrafamily tension, 
ind 47 nonlinear boys of intra- 
mily tension vid the disadvantages 
of uneven groups as specified by Dixon and Massey 
1957), all groups were by 
randomly withdrawing a m by 
which the group four groups 
with 40 subjects involved in 
the 
tered in 
ers, 


assessed 
two by 
178 high 


gories 4 


ior 
divided 
with 


Cat 
four 
intrafamily 


bovs were 
bovs 
42 linear evidence of 


no 


1 4% 


with an absence 


In order to avi 
made equal in size 
imber of subjects 
leed 4 Hence 
each we finally 
The tests 
classe bv the 
help 


and to explair 


exces 
in 

variance 
studie Ss 


were instructed to 


analysis of were adminis 


social regular teach 


who students 


with 
reading difficulties 


indicating a 


meanings without 


preterence tor in} particular r sponse 


RESULTS 


rhe results of the analysis of variance are 
summarized in Table 2. The means for the 
groups compared in this study are presented 
in Table 3. F ratios ing overall vari- 
ance, were computed for the four groups rela- 
tive to each subtest and the following results 
obtained: 2. for Subtest 1 (p 02), 
10.74 for Subtest 2 (p 001), and 4.33 
for Subtest 3 (p Therefore, 
chance differences assumed 
present 
Corrected 


76 
Ol). 10n- 

be be 
on all three subtests 
eliability 


may to 
among 
split-half 


.76 or above. 


groups 
coefficients 
were 
for Subtest 1 


The analysis of variance 


shows that physique (indicated by between- 


columns variance) did not have a signifi- 
cant ° effect on the self-concepts measured by 
this. subtest, nor there a statistically 
significant interaction. However, the F ratio 
for intrafamily tension and 
(measured by between-rows 
7.01, which meets the requirement for sig- 
nificance at better than the .01 level. As 
would be expected from the results of the 
variance analysis, none of the differences be 
tween means on Subtest 1 for linear and 
nonlinear groups were significant at an ac- 


was 


nontension 


variance) was 


2The .05 level of confidence was considered the 
minimal acceptable criterion of significance for this 
study. 


TENSION ON SELF-CONCEPTS 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCH 


whereas all dif- 
on this subtest 
groups classified with regard to intrafamily 
tension and nontension significant at 
better than the .01 Hence the first 
hypothesis is confirmed by the findings. 
The variance estimates obtained for Sub- 
test 2 indicate that body build had a highly 
significant effect on the self-concepts meas- 
ured by this subtest. The F 26.14, 
meets the requirements for significance at 
better than the .001 Although intra- 
family tension and nontension did not have 
a statistically significant effect with regard 
to Subtest 2, the F 
5.97, indicating that the interaction was sig- 
nificant at better than the .05 confidence 
level. None of the differences between means 
for groups differentiated the of 
intrafamily tension and nontension were sta- 
tistically significant for this subtest. Although 
the mean for the nonlinear with 
intrafamily tension, 56.9 points 
higher than that with 
no tension, the difference was not significant 
at an acceptable level of confidence. The 
mean for nonlinear boys without intrafamily 
tension 60.7 13.6 points above that 
for the nontension linear group on this sub- 
test. The ¢ ratio was 4.46, which indicates 
the difference was significant at better than 
the .001 level. The disparity in differences 
between means for linear and nonlinear boys 
with intrafamily tension and between linear 


ceptable level of confidence 
ferences between means for 
were 


level 


ratio, 


level 


ratio for interaction was 


on basis 


group 
4.8 
for nonlinear boys 


was 


was or 
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TABLE 3 


MEANS FOR GROUPS 


Subtest 


Subtest 1 
Intrafamily tensior 
Nontension 


Difference 


Intrafami 
Nontensior 
Differenc 


t rati 


Subtest 3 
Intrafamily 
Nontensi 
Difference 


f ratio 


and nonlinear boys without tension—a 
ference of 4.8 
13.6 points—suggests 
of 


dif- 
as contrasted with 
that the presence 
intrafamily tension produces a 


points 
or 


absence 


selective influence relative to physique on 
Subtest 2. Thus the findings tend to confirm 
the second hypothesis but with reservations 
as a result of the interaction effect. 

The analysis of variance applied to Sub- 
test 3 shows that intrafamily tension and 


had a significant effect on the 
self-concepts measured by this subtest. The 
F ratio was 12.89, which meets the criterion 
for significance at better than the .001 level. 
None of the differences between means for 
linear and nonlinear groups were significant 
at an acceptable confidence level on this 
subtest, whereas means 
both groups regard to 
intrafamily tension and nontension were sig 
nificant for Subtest 3. The findings 
validate the third hypothesis 


nontension 


differences between 


for classified with 


therefore 


DISCUSSION 


Chere are several limitations 
that should when drawing 
conclusions based on results of the study. 
For one thing, the testing instrument cannot 


be considered to represent all possible pat- 


important 


be considered 


USED IN THE STUD 


terns of self-concepts. Although an effort was 
made to include items from a wide variety 
of personality theories, the addition of items 
based on theories not sampled in developing 
the testing instrument could alter the clusters 
and consequently the The 
limitation of the sample of sub- 
jects, which included only adolescent males 
in the groups used to test the hypotheses 
Since with the relatively 
definite after graduation high 
the effect tension 
tension may longer be as 
adult subjects. Then, too 
finds himself snagged on the 
dilemma when he attempts to obtain subjects 
selected on the basis of physique without 
“contamination” ironmental factors 
Social how linear 
and nonlinear boys perceive themselves oper- 
ate along with body build and cannot be 
conveniently dissected out of the picture 
While the first and third hypotheses were 
clearly substantiated, the of differ- 
ence between nonlinear groups 
on Subtest 2 appears to depend to some 
extent upon the presence or absence of intra 
family tension. That is, the absence of intra- 
family tension seems to result in a greater 


results. second 


arises out 


ties home are in- 


irom school 
of and 
significant in 

investigator 


intrafamily non- 
no 
the 


horns of a 


from en 
expectations influencing 


amount 


linear and 
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and 


presence of 


nonlinear 
intrafamily 
attempted explanation of thi 
must 


between _ linear 
than the 
tension. Any 


interaction 


difference 
groups 


tentative 
as it is speculative. However, it seems pos- 
sible intrafamily tension may take the form 
of environmental interference 


be considered as 


in which mem 


bers of the family) to develop in 


lf concepts 


linear and nonline 
to those ex) 
In other 
f rewards and pur 


be exerted by 


trary 


sique words, pressures in the form 


ishments may sometimes 


parents and siblings to per- 
suade linears to assert greater cont! 

their environment and 
more inhibited o le 


When 


present, ling 


these count 
free to develop 
environment related 
centuating what is expecté 
body build 

Since it is difficult to appr 
of failure to 


itisfy basic assumptions regard 


ing analysis of vari and consequent ef 
fect on precision of results, it 


insist on fairly 


is desirable to 


strict requ regard 


irements 


ing level of significance. With the exception 


of the interaction related to Subtest 2. the 
F ratios satisfied the criteria for sig 
at better than the .01 level. The 
effect involved in Subtest 
plored more fully in f 
conclusions 


nificance 
interaction 
to be ex 
tudies The 


regarding effects of 


neecc 


physique 
versus intrafamily tension vary depending on 
the specific self-pattern under consideratior 


For instance, 
influence in 


physique had no significant 
and Sub- 
test 3, whereas intrafamily tension was sig 
nificant for both of these subtests 
of physique relative to th 
volved in Subtest 
the studies of 
portant to note that 
necessarily measure the 


relation to Subtest 1 
The effect 
self-levels in 
invites comparison with 
Sheldon, although it is im 
self-concepts do not 
same things as traits 
nferred by an observer. Neverthel th 
results of the present study at least tend to 
confirm more than refute the earlier findings 
of Sheldon. A correlation between ecto- 
morphy and cerebrotonia and mesomorphy 
and somatonia, to use Sheldon’s terms, might 
reasonably be expected from the fact that 
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linears score relatively higher than nonlinears 
with regard to the Submissive-Dependent 
Self Level and, conversely, nonlinears score 
relatively higher than linears on the Outer- 
Controlling Self Level 


SUMMARY 


Three 


sell-concepts 


subtests patterns ol 
were administered to the fol- 
lowing four groups with 4 


measuring 


subjects in each: 
with intrafamily tension, 
linear physique with nontension, nonlinear 
physique with intrafamily tension, and 
linear physique with nontension 


linear physique 
non- 
\n analysis 
of variance assessed the 
and intrafamily tension on each 
Only intrafamily tensi had a 
effect (p < .01) on the 
ing the Inner-Controlled 
Somatic-Primitive Self. Physique 
nificant effect (p 1) on the 
measuring the Outer-Controlling 
the Submissive-Dependent 


effects of physique 
subtest 
significant 
subtest measur 
Self and the 
had a sig 
subtest 

Self and 
although a 
significant interaction effect (p < .05) was 


Self 


also present. Only tension had a 
significant (7 01) on the 
test measuring the Integrative-Actualizing 
Self and the Detached-Independent Self 


intrafamily 


effect sub- 
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FREQUENCY OF DREAM RECALL AND SOME 
PERSONALITY MEASURES 


CHARLES T. TART? 


University of North Carolina 


This 
which 


three studies in 
frequency of dream recall 
(RFDR) has been correlated with the results 
of psychological tests, and report an experi- 
ment whose results are relevant to them. 
Berrien (1933) had 75 undergraduate and 
6 graduate students, 


paper will 


reported 


review 


taking an introductory 
psychology course, write down their dreams 
upon awakening for 14 consecutive days. At 
the end of this period, 69 of the 
took both the Thurstone Personality 
(Thurstone & Thurstone, 1930) and the 
Colgate B2 Psychoneurotic Scale (Laird, 
1925), while 12 subjects were able to take 
only the latter. None of the test scores had 
significant correlations with (a) the percent- 
age of nights on which the subjects recalled 
dreaming, (6) the average 
per night, or (c) the 
clearly recalled dreams pet 


subjects 


Schedule 


number of dreams 
number of 
night. Berrien 
concluded that frequent dreaming is not an 
indication of neuroticism or maladjustment 
Schonbar (1959) had 42 male and female 
graduate students, 
education thei: 
dreams upon awakening for 28 consecutive 
days. The subjects were then divided into 
two extreme 
ported dreaming on more nights during 
the study, and 15 Nonrecallers, who reported 
dreaming only once or not at all in that time 
Among other tests, the IPAT Anxiety Scale 
(Cattell, 1957) was taken by all the sub- 
jects. The results of concern here, in terms 


average 


enrolled in a summer 


school course, write down 


groups: 13 Recallers, who re 


/ or 


of point biserial correlation coefficients, are 
presented in the first column of Table 1. The 
RFDR has a high, positive correlation with 
scores on the anxiety measure, and a high, 
negative correlation with scores on the Ego 
Strength subscale of the IPAT.? 


1The author wishes to thank Carl M. Cochrane 
for his helpful criticisms of this paper, as well as 
acting as a judge, and also W. Grant Dahlstrom 
and Gordon E. Rader, who acted as judges 

2This latter correlation is given as +.59 in 
Schonhar’s (1959) report, but as higher scores on this 


The third study (Singer & Schonbar, 
1961), while primarily concerned with day 
dreaming, does report data pertinent to the 
recall of nocturnal dreams. As in Schonbar’s 
(1959) study, 44 male and female graduate 
students, enrolled in a summer school educa- 
tion course, wrote down their dreams upon 
awakening for a period of one month. All 
subjects took the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) (Hathaway 
& McKinley, 1951). The second column of 
Table 1 presents the tetrachoric correlation 
coefficients of several MMPI scales with 
RFDR. Anxiety, as measured by the Welsh 
A scale, is positively correlated with RFDR 

The present study designed to see 
whether the above relationships would obtain 
in a different population somewhat 
different conditions. An hypothesis, formu- 
lated from the perceptual defense literature 
(Postman, Bruner, & 1948; 
Siegman, 1956; 1957) 
was also tested, viz., that “Sensitizers” 
report recalling dreaming 
than “Repressors.” 
the sense defined by 


was 


under 


McGinnies, 
Stein, 1953: Truax, 
would 
more frequently 
These terms are 


Altrocchi 


used in 
(1961) 


Repressor are 


ivoidance, 


defined a those vn te 1 te \ 


denial, and repression of potential threat 


and conflict as a primary mode of adaptation 
defined as those who tend to be 
alerted to potential threat and conflict, to respond 
more with manifest 


intellectual and obsessive defenses (p 


The defining 
Sensitizers and Repressors in this study is 
described later, and is similar to that used 
by Chance (1957), Van de Castle (1958), 
and Wallach (in press) 


sensitizers ar 


readily anxiety, and to us¢ 
528) 


operational technique for 


METHOD 


The subjects of this study were undergraduates 
at the University of North Carolina, who took the 
introductory psychology course in the fal! of 1960 


IPAT subscale represent less ego strength. 
been used in Table 1 for increased clarity 


59 has 
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rABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS OF 
RECALL WITH 


DREAM 
MEASURES 


REPORTED FREQUENCY OF 
VARIOUS PERSONALITY 


Singer al 


Sc he 


Ego strengt 
Anxiety 
Repression 
MMPI L scale 
MMPI Si scale 
Maladjustme 


tailed 
** Statistically 
tailed. 


* Statistically 


Of the students taking the cours 
both the MMPI, administered on 
earlier in the course, and 
concerning their dreams. Th 
subjects to estimate, on a fiv 
later, how often they 
often they experienced 
and smell in their 
a female male, were dropped 
the study in order to have the entire ] 
of unmarried The age 
maining subjects was 18 to 2 wi 
at 19. 
The 
the scores on 
Welsh A, and 
strom, 1956, and 
descriptions of these 


filled out a qu onnairt 
asked the 
described 


ind how 


questionn 

point sca 
recalled dreaming 
color, sound, touch, taste 


Two of these subjects 


creams 


and a married from 


males 


range 


MMPI data used in thi t y consisted otf 
the L, Si Ego Strength (Es), 
Welsh R Welsh & Dahl 
Dahlstrom & Welsh, 196 for 
MMPI measure 
were employed to estimate the degree of neuroticism 
or maladjustment of eact 
the number of 7 i greater 
than 70 on all the standard clinical scales (Hs, D, 
Hy, Pd, Pa, Sc, Pt, and Ma) except Mf 
the number of 
greater the 
measure consisted of 
psychologists, who independently rated 
as Normal, Maladjusted, 
Ambiguous (i.e.. unable to classify 
had the L, F, and K scales, as 
scales one through plotted, but did not have 
scales A, R, or Es plotted were not 
explicitly defined; ¢ them as 
he normally student. 
The Sensitizers and 


Repressors on 


3arron 
scales (see 


scales). Two 


subject. O of these 
was score equ or 
the greater 
this cutoff val the 

maladjust 
clinical 


scales above 


nent \ second 


thre 


degree of 
judgments by 
each profile 
Seriously Maladjusted, or 

The 


well as the clinical 


profile 


zero 

The categories 
used 

college 


ich psychologist 
would in evaluating a 
into 
the difference 


scales 


subjects were divided 
the basis of 
their scores on the A and R 
value of these score 
on A was 10 or more 7 points higher than his score 
on R, he was Sensitizer, while if this 
difference was in the opposite direction (R greater 
than A bv 10 or more T points), he was classified 
a Repressor. 


between 
disregarding the 
subject’s 


ahsolute scores. If a 


classified a 


T. Tart 


RESULTS 
The 


were reported, in each 


dream recall 
of the following cate 
gories, as they were defined on the question 


naire: | reported 


tollowing freque ncies ol 


subject never having re 

5 subjects, at 
at least 
least 


practically every 


called dreaming in his life 
least once in their life; 12 subjects, 
once per month; 24 subjects, at 
per week; and 3 su 
night. 

Column 3 of 
tions of RFDR 
of this study. The 
correlation 
Scores on 
lated with 


once 


Table 1 ese! 
with the various 


ts the correla- 
measures 
figures are rank-ordet 
coefficients ties 
the A scale are positively corre 
RFDR, while the R, 
Es, and L scales are negatively correlate 
with RFDR. Neither the Si the 
number of clinical scales with 
higher show any correlat 
The 
amount of 
profiles 
judge 
able), the rank-order corre] 


betwee! 


corrected for 


scores on 


scale nor 
scores of 70 or 
RFDR 

significant 
g the MMPI 
which 


ambiguous (i.e 


with 


ion 
three judges Oo a 
agreement in ratin 
Excluding three 


ses 


one 
considered unrate 
ition coefficients 
corrected for ties, he three pairs of 
judges, were .80, .82, and .85,. giving an over 


all Kendall coefficient of 


oncordance (Siege] 


1956) of .88 tly 


different 
Kr iskal] 


1956) 


from chance 
Wallis anal 
was used to 
RFDR 


relationship was insignificant 


The 
4 | 
Siege 


sis I i ce 


test the relationship bet 
The 
both when only 
those subjects to whom all three 
identical ratings 
and when the judges’ rating 
ject 


and degree of maladjustment 


judges gave 


were used (28 subjects 


ior sub 


eat h 
were averaged 


Almost every night 
Once/week or more 
Once,/month or more 
At least 
Never 


nce in life 





DREAM RECALI 
f classification discussed 
13 
pressors among the subjects 
the RFDR fo: 


lizers, as predicted, re 


Using the criteria « 
Sensitizers and 7 Re- 
. 


Table 2 
The Sensi- 


earlier, there were 
presents 
these two g ups 
ted recalling dream- 
ing more frequently than the Repressors. The 
the .008 level, 


hitney U test 


difference is significant a 
one-tailed, by the Mann-W 


(Siegel, 1956). 


Dis« USSION 


There are several general differences be 


the present and 
which should be kept in mind in comparing 
the results. For one, the subjects are samples 


the earlier studies 


tween 


from different populations. Both Schonbar’s 
(1959) study and that of 
(1961) 


male and female, receiving 


Singer and Schon- 
1 both 


used experienced 
idditional gradu 


bar teachers, 


ate training. Berrien (1933) used 6 graduate 
but 
ill male or a 


students and 75 undergraduates, does 
not report whether these were 
mixed group. The present study used male 
undergraduates of a limited age range 

The technique for asses 
dream recall differed. In 
the subjects estimated it in a 
and checked 
while in the other three studies th 
kept a daily count of 


fixed period of time 


frequency of 
present study, 
lew moments 


one of five broad categories, 
subjects 
dreams over a 
Differences in statistical techniques should 
Schonbar 
Singer ane 
the 
study spread the subjects out over 


on the basis of RFDR 
Despite 


also be noted (1959) compared 


1 Schonbar (1961) 
and the pr t 


extreme 


groups 


1: 


dichotomized at media 


five groups 


these proced ral differences, 1 
the findings 
studies have received additional support from 
the present study, viz 
relation of RFDR 
(b) the negative correlation of 
a measure of inhibition or repression; (c) the 
lack of correlation RFDR and de- 
gree of maladjustment; and (d) the negative 
correlation of RFDR with measures of 
strength. The fact that these have been sup- 
ported in a different population, 
using a different procedure, their 
generality. 


number of from these earlier 
the positive cor 
with measures of anxiety 
RFDR with 
between 


ego 


subject 


enhances 


\ 


D PERSONALITY 169 


Singer and Schonbar’s (1961) findings with 
the Z and Si scales receive no support from 
the present experiment. The correlation of 
the Z scores with RFDR ( 8) 
and that 

scale was essentially zero (.003). 


is almost 
the 
One 
sible explanation for this, aside from the 
general differences between the studies, 
in the fact that a large number 
correlations were computed in the Singer and 
Schonbar study, the L 
Si may resulted from chance 
variation. Only further experimentation can 


significantly negative, for Si 


pos- 


lies 
very Ol 


so that those for and 


scales have 

of course, settle this question 
The results of the 

earlier studies strongly suggest 


and 


the 


overall present 
that it 


anxious person, the Sensitizer, who recalls his 


gg is 
the 
Although the 
is too small for 

the 
Statement 


dreams, while the more inhibited person 
Repressor, seldom recalls them 
number of subjects a formal 
analysis, 
however, 


inspection ( gests 

that this 1 be 
qualified in terms of the absolute level of 
the A R scales. When the A 
and R scales are very high, the differences in 
RFDR_ between 
seems to break 
in 


data 


su 


red 
4 
k 


shou 


scores on and 
1 Sensitizers 


that 


Repressors 
It 


the normal 


ant 


down may be the 
1 scale, e.g.., 


not SO 


range meas 


uring much “anxiety” in the usual 
rm as a habit of i 
a tendency to pay attention to 


Further experimentation, 


trospection 
internal 
stimuli with a 
large enough number of subjects to allow for 


ind R 


th specula- 


some item analysis of the A scales 


would be nece to check on 


tion. A 


: . 
tendencte 


sary 
ntre 


irect 


would also bye helpful 


more d measure of ersive 


el | 


MMAR‘ 
\ group o 15 
MMPI 


frequency 


undergraduates completed 
the 
the 


dreaming. Several findings of e 


and a questionnaire concerning 


which they recalled 


irlier studies 


herein reviewed, were supported, vi corre- 


lations of reported frequency of dream recall 
with (a) of 
relationship; (0) 


measures anxiety, a positive 
a measure of repression or 
i negative relationship; (c) meas- 


ures of degree of neuroticism or maladjust 


inhibition 


ment, no relationship; and (d) measures of 


ego strength, a negative relationship. Two 


findings of these earlier studies were not sup 
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ported, viz., positive correlations of reported 
frequency of dream recall with (a) scores on 
the Lie scale of the MMPI; and (0) scores 
on the Social Introversion the 
MMPI. In addition, subjects classified as 
Sensitizers report recalling dreaming signifi- 
cantly more frequently than those classified 
as Repressors. 

Differences in the methodology of this and 
earlier studies are discussed. The Sensitizer- 
Repressor difference and the positive corre- 
lation of the Welsh A scale of the MMPI 
with reported frequency of dream recall were 
felt to reflect a tendency to introspection and 
rumination rather than anxiety in the usual 
sense of the term. 


scale of 
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A 
IN CHRONIC 


DEMONSTRATION OF VERBAL ABSTRACTING 
SCHIZOPHRENICS 


ABILITY 
UNDER ENRICHED 


STIMULUS AND INSTRUCTIONAL CONDITIONS ' 


HERBERT 


erat 


In his theory of dementia praecox Kraepelin 
implies that the patient suffers from a loss 
of the abstract capacity. That is, the schizo- 
phrenic’s thinking tends to be concrete. He 
lacks the ability to generalize or form ab- 
stract concepts from specific stimuli. Since 
Kraepelin, much investigation has been aimed 
at documenting this view. The results have 
demonstrated poorer performance by schizo- 
phrenics, as compared to normals, which 
generally has led to the conclusion that the 
schizophrenic is deficient in abstracting ca- 
pacity. However, in a recent review of the 
area, Lothrop (1961) raises the question as 
to whether there is an impairment of ab- 
stracting ability per Lothrop (1961) 
suggests that conceptual (abstracting) ability 

merely appears impaired because of 
some other deficit-producing factors involved 
in the performance” (p. 121). While 
to identify the deficit producing 
factors explicitly, the present study attempts 
to demonstrate that chronic schizophrenics 
are capable of improving their performance 
in an abstraction task when task stimuli and 
instructions are made more complete 

Little been 
manipulation of task stimuli 


se. 


not 
designed 


attention has paid to the 
research on 
In most 
verbal tasks the subject is presented with a 
single task item and 


spontaneously or to 


in 
conceptual deficit in schizophrenia 
is asked to respond 
from 
several available responses (multiple choice). 


select a re sponse 


The question here is whether chronic schizo- 
phrenics, presented with multiple task stimuli 
for which one response is required, would 
1This paper was presented at the 1962 Annual 
Meetings of the Western Psychological Association 
The author wishes to his appreciation 
to Roy Hamlin for his helpful comments pertaining 
to the design and carrying out of this study. 
Reiss-Davi Child 


California 


express 


2 Now at Clinic Guidance, 


Angeles, 


ior 
Los 


BI 
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Administration Hospital, Danville, Illinoi 


improve _ their in verbal 
abstraction task. 

Lothrop (1961) also mentions that some 
of the present tasks of conceptual thinking, 
in terms of their ambiguous structure, en 
courage the production irrelevant 
If one accepts the notion that the 
abstracting ability of schizophrenics is itself 
unimpaired, it could be expected that a more 
precise and amplified structuring of a task 
stimulus would lead to improved abstracting 
performance. 

Underlying 
assumptions. 


periormance 


of re 


sponses. 


the present study are several 
It that 
schizophrenics require complete 
formation the abstraction task, and 
also need a greater number of task stimuli 
in order to arrive at an adequate solution 
to a task item. Conversely, it is assumed that 
normal subjects have no need 


is assumed chronic 
more in- 


about 


for further 
task information than that usually presented 
and that normal subjects function as well 
with a single task as with a greater number 
of task stimuli. 

Specifically the major hypotheses the 
following: 


ire 
1. Chronic schizophrenics show improve- 
ment in their verbal abstracting performance 
when information about the task is amplified, 
and when multiple-item stimuli are presented 

9 


2. Chronic schizophrenics, as compared to 
normals, show greater improvement in their 
verbal abstracting performance when infor- 
mation about the task is amplified, and when 
multiple-item stimuli are presented 

Hunt and Cofer (1944) report that 
Wegrocki, in his studies on conceptual deficit 
in schizophrenia, found schizophrenics able 
to verbalize analogies correctly, but wrote 
incorrect answers of uncontrolled 
associative Meadow, Greenblatt, 
and Solomon (1953) observed a relationship 
between impairment of 


because 
processes. 


abstraction and 
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“looseness of association.” Such evidence 
suggests that the abstracting function of 
schizophrenics may be hampered by the 
looseness of their associative processes. The 
present study also sought to determine the 
relationship between looseness of associa- 
tion and verbal abstracting performance of 
chronic schizophrenics. 


METHOD 


Task. The task which was chosen involved giving 
the meanings of proverbs. The primary reason for 
this choice was the fact that results of prior 
studies were consistent in demonstrating verbal 
abstracting deficit in schizophrenics on a proverbs 
task (Elmore & Gorham, 1957; Glass, 1956; 
Gorham, 1956). 

The task items consisted of 17 different 
proverbs, each set composed of three sayings each. 
The three proverbs in each set had the same mean- 
ing. For example: Strike while the iron is hot; 
Grab with a quick hand the fruit that passes; Hoist 
your sail when the the wind is fair. The proverb 
sets served as the multiple-stimuli task items. There 
were also three single proverbs which 
were drawn from the proverb sets. From the major 
hypotheses, one would the chronic schizo 
phrenics, as compared to normals, to show greater 
improvement in their abstracting performance when 
presented with the proverb sets than when presented 
with the single proverbs 

Subjects. The normal group consisted of 30 
male nursing assistants from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital in Danville, Illinois, who volun 
teered for this experiment. Their mean age was 
38.9 years, with a range of 19-60 years. Their mean 
education was 10.7 with a range of 6-14 
years. 

The chronic 
male patients 
wards of the 
years, with a range of 27-53 
education was 11.7 years, 
years. As most of the patients 
admissions to neuropsychiatric 
was computed the 
received his first diagnosis of schizophrenia. The 
mean chronicity with a range of 
1-24 years. Included in the sample were 23 subject 
with staff diagnoses of paranoid and 
subjects with diagnoses of chronic undifferentiated 
subtype. Schizophrenics with the subtype diagnosis 
of hebephrenia were excluded. In general the schizo 
phrenics’ level of contact ranged from fair to good, 
and all subjects were communicative. Two subjects 
had to be eliminated because of refusal to partici 
pate in the proverbs task. 

Procedure. Each subject was seen individually in 
three sessions. In the first session the subjects were 
given the Vocabulary subtest of the Wechsler 
(1955) Adult Intelligence Scale and the Kent- 


sets ol 


batches of 


expect 


years 
schizophreni consisted of 3 
drawn from 
hospital 


group 


continued treatment 


Their mean age was 38.2 
7 Their 


years mean 
8-16 


several 


with a range of 
had had 
hospitals, chronicity 
each patient had 


from time 


was 9.5 years, 


subtype, 


BLAUFARB 


rhe 


pairs, on 


Rosanoff Word Association list 
subjects were matched, b 
their vocabulary 
the normal group 
from 16-67. The raw ore the 
phrenic group was 42.3, with ranging from 
19-65. The matched pairs of subjects were 
as possible to each other i ge. The 
formance on the list 
a measure of looseness of associative 
will be discussed below 

From 2 to 3 weeks 
session the control subjects 
task in two Thess 
by time intervals of 2 to 10 days 
presentation of proverb sets and 
was counterbalanced 

The schizophrenic 
task 1 week after the initial testing 
Because of the greater availability of the 
phrenic subjects, the two s¢ separated 
by 2 to 3 days. Order o the two 
proverbs task conditions counterbalanced for 
this group also 

The proverbs task 
session in the 


two groups ol 


the basis ol 


The 


was 4] 


raw 
with 


scores score mean 1or 


core rangin 
mean 101 schizo 
scores 
is clos¢ 
ubjects’ per 
used as 


This 


word association was 


processes 


the 


were 


after first experimental 
given the proverbs 
sessions sessions wer 


The 


single 


separated 
order ol 
proverbs 
subjects given the 


were prov- 


erbs period 
schizo 
ssions wer 


presentation Ol 


was intro ed in the first 


following 


Today, Mr I work 
some proverbs. Do you know what a proverb i 
[Pause for subject’s answer] That’s right [if ap 
propriate], a proverb is a saying which has a 
general meaning, or an idea which goes beyond 
the words in the saying itself. There is 
or idea behind the proverb or saying 


way 


wit 


want us to 


a meaning 


With 
first 


presentation of the single 
the 


proverbs in the 


session, instructions were as follows 


Now I’m going to show you 
on each of them is a proverb. I want you to giv 
me the meaning or idea behind each proverb or 
saying. Let’s try some and see if 
the meaning. “A bird in 
in the bush.” What does that 
mean? [Pause for subject answer | 
[if appropriate], that proverb 
thing 
session 


some cards, and 


you 
hand is 


can gt 
worth tw 
proverb or saying 
That’s right 
that some 
a person is certain of s in 
is more 
more valuable, 
or does not have in hi ssession 
other proverb. “Don’t r spilt 
does that proverb or saying mean? 
subject’s answer] That’s right [if 
that proverb means that a person 
concerned with mistakes that he has made in the 
past. Do you get the idea? Okay, now here ar 
some more proverbs or sayings. I want you to 
give me the meaning or idea behind these 
erbs or sayings 


means 
his po 
valuabl things, ever 


which rson isn’t certain 
Here is 
milk.” W 
[Pause for 
appropriate 
should not be 


prov 


With presentation of the 
session, the instructions, 
ment of the definition of 

Now I'm 


each of them 


proverb sets in the first 
the initial state- 
a proverb, were as follows 


following 


going to show you On 


sayings which 


ome cards, 


are thre proverbs or 
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all have the same meaning or idea behind them rABLE 2 
I want you to give me the one meaning behind 

the three proverbs. Let's try some and see if you 
can give me the one meaning behind the three 
sayings. “Where there's a_ will, there’s a way 
He who is firm in will molds the world to him- 
self. The man who has the will to undergo all Order of presenta 
labor may win any goal.” What is the one mean- Groups 

ing of these sayings? That’s right [if appropriate}, Order X Group 
these three proverbs mean that a person can do Between subjects 
almost anything in life if he has the determination same groups 

to stick to the task. Let’s try another. “A stream 

cannot rise higher than its source. You can’t make 

a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Copper, no matter 

how hard you shine it, cannot become gold.” PeverS Con 
What is the one meaning of these sayings? That’s x I~ 
right [if appropriate], a person can do no mor ips X Conditio 
than his natural ability will allow him to. Do 

you get the idea? Okay, let 


or VARIANCE Or PR 


T he second sessi 


Today, Mr 


ome more proverbs 


After reviewing the definitix verb, th 
instructions appropriate to tl n condi 
tion, as described above, were ¢ 

Scoring. The responses t he proverbs we 
cored by means of a scale developed by Kaufman 
1960). Under this system each response could be 
rated on a scale of one to six, depending on the 


considering those timulu wi 


which elicited the identical association from at least 


40% of the standard group. There were 37 such 


; stimulus words. The expectation was that associa- 
degree and accuracy of abstraction. Therefore, the 


highest score which a subject could achieve was 
102, and the lowest was 17. For the proverb sets 
minor additional scoring criteria had to be devised 

In order to evaluate the reliability of scoring 


c ; < ‘ h rY r \ r rand | 
half the subjects of each grot wert indomly lhe mean proverb scores for the two 


tion scores would be related 1 ibstracting per 


formance in the proverbs task 


RESULTS 


selected and their responses were independently . nder the tv xperimental nditiot 
. gi Ss under the two expe ental cé ons 
rated by another judge? The judge was not in- ©” aden sees P ie 


formed as to which group the protocol belonged appear in Table 1. The analysis of variance 
but was aware of which trial he was rating. The of this data is summarized in Table 2. The 
— coefficient was & highly significant Groups ¥ Conditions inter 
Measurement of tl ne fa cialive rocesses. . . 1 . : . 
a Races tative processes. s-tion indicates that the schizophrenic group 
The Kent-Rosanoff Word ition list of 10 ; ; ; ; 
words was employed to measu ie tebe showed greater improvement than the norma 
Using the recent norms 1 by Russell & group in their abstracting performance when 
Jenkins (1954), the subjects’ responses were scorcd presented with the proverb sets 
as acceptable, i.e., indicati f stable associat ‘ P : . . 
oS SEs, 58g San relirapeoeiramngemste ss \ ¢ test of the schizophrenics’ performance 
if they were the same as the most common associa- oii 
i under the two proverb conditions revealed a 

My thanks to William Hig i ticipation highly significant improvement in abstracting 
as the second judg performance (f < .001) under the proverb 

set condition 

rABLI : —_" , ’ 

In view of a significant, but low correla- 
tion of .26 (p< .05) between association 


scores and abstracting performance on the 


MEAN PROVERB SCORES 


proverb sets, the data were examined for dif- 

ferences between the two groups on the 
Norma! 
Schizophre 
Difference 


association measure. The mean association 
scores for the schizophrenics and normals 
were 17.9 and 19.2, respectively. A ¢ test 
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indicated that these means were not signifi- 
cantly different (p = .54). As these means 
were found to be not significantly different, 
covariance procedures to control for the 
association variable were deemed not neces- 
sary. 


DISCUSSION 


The two major hypotheses were clearly 
supported. Under enriched stimulus and _ in- 
structional conditions. chronic schizophrenics 
not only showed an improvement in their 
verbal abstracting performance over their 
performance under usual task conditions, but 
also showed a greater improvement than 
normal subjects. Whereas under the single 
proverb condition, the groups were clearly 
different, there was no difference between the 
two groups under the proverb set condition 
(p = .25). 

If manipulation of stimulus and _instruc- 
tional variables can lead to change in verbal 
abstracting behavior of chronic — schizo- 
phrenics, as these results suggest, the concept 
of the loss of the abstract capacity can be 
questioned. Rather, one would have to look 
to other factors which might be operating to 
hamper the what 
might be an intact abstracting capability. 
The results of this study suggest that what 
the chronic schizophrenic lacks is ability to 
deal adequately with incoming stimuli. That 
is, under usual task conditions he may be 
unable to relate the task stimuli to the task 
instructions and/or be unable to relate the 
task stimuli to the abstract solution which 
apparently is available to him. 

Implicit in the above conclusion is the 


functioning of possibly 


assumption that the experimental manipula- ° 


tions have not changed the essential ab- 
stracting nature of the task. The adjective 
abstract is defined in Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary (1961) as, “general as opposed to 
particular” (p. 10). The noun abstraction 
is defined the process by which one, 
wy considers whiteness, virtue, 
existence as separate from any particular 
objects. Abstraction is thus necessary 
to classification. which things are ar- 
ranged in genera and species (p. 10) 
Goldstein (Goldstein & Scheerer, 1941) de- 
scribes his conception of the abstract atti- 


as 


softness, 


bv 


BLAUFARB 


tude: “We transcend the immediately given 
situation we abstract common from 
particular properties (p. 3). These 
definitions of abstraction emphasize going 
from the particular to the general, whether 
it be from a specific stimulus or stimuli, or 
from a single situation or situations. While 
in the present experiment more 
(additional proverbs) were added to make up 
the proverb sets task, the proverb interpreta 
tion is still not a “given” of the data, ie 
the subject must still go beyond the specific 
to the general. Further, it might be noted 
that the abstracting task was not made 
easier, as evidenced by the fact that the 
normal subjects did not improve under the 
proverb set condition 

Another question arises concerning the pos- 
sibility that presentation of a greater number 
of proverbs in the proverb sets might in 
crease the probability that the subjects will 
encounter commonly the 
interpretations learned re- 
sponses, rather than a reflection of the ab- 
stracting Again, if this were the 
case, the normal subjects could be expected 
to improve their performance on the proverb 
sets also. 

If the conclusion that chronic schizo- 
phrenics have an intact abstracting capacity 
is upheld in future research, further investi- 
gation is needed to pinpoint the areas of 
breakdown when the schizophrenic is con- 
fronted with an abstracting task 


specifics 


used proverbs. 
of which are 


pre cess. 


SUMMARY 


This study sought to 
under enriched stimulus instructional 
conditions, chronic schizophrenics would 
(a) improve their performance in a verbal 


demonstrate that, 


and 


abstracting task, and (6) show a greater im- 
provement in their abstracting performance 
than normal subjects 

Two groups of 30 subjects each, matched 
by pairs on WAIS Vocabulary scores, were 
given a proverbs task in two In 
one session the subjects were asked to give 
the meaning of a single proverb, and in the 
other session were asked to give the meaning 
each of which had the 
showed that the 
improved their per- 


sessions. 


proverbs 


The 


of sets of 


same meaning. results 


chronic schizophrenics 





ABSTRACTING 


formance under the proverb set condition, 
and also showed greater improvement than 
the normal subjects. Chronic schizophrenics 
apparently have not lost the capacity for 
verbal abstraction, but may possibly fail to 
deal effectively in some ways with incoming 
stimuli 
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THE GOODENOUGH DRAW-A-MAN TEST AS A MEASURE OF 
INTELLIGENCE IN NONINSTITUTIONALIZED 
SUBNORMAL ADULTS! 


ROBERT R. CARKHUFF 





University o} Buffalo 


While the Draw-A-Man Test was originally The WAIS Full Scale IQs ranged from below 
developed to estimate the intellectual level of 41 to 89, with a mean of 67.67 (SD = 13.63) 
children (Goodenough, 1926), it has found The Goodenough scores. based on the average 
limited use with older populations (Berdie, 1945; of the scores assigned by the judges, ranged from 
Gunzberg, 1955; Jones & Rich, 1957). Its use 4 tg 33 with a mean oi 8 (SD=8.52 
with adult subnormals has been confined pri- The r between the WAIS Full Scale estimat: 
marily to institutionalized populations. The Pur- and the averazed Goodenough score was .74 
pose of this study was to assess the relationship 
between the Goodenough test and the WAIS’ 
IQ estimate for a noninstitutionalized subnormal 


Sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. This is slightly higher 
than the results of the studies of institutionalized 


group. adults, employing the Wechsler-Bellevue Intel 
J ‘ : : rence Sc; as vali - criterion 
The subjects were 36 suspected mental defec- ligence Scale as \ _— ee 
tives, 10 of whom were women. They ranged The present study appears to support the 
in age from 17 to 64, with a mean of 32.03 Value of the Draw-a-Man Test as a quick 
(SD = 13.63). None indicated any previous art estimate of intellectual level in noninstitutional- 


intelligence and 


training or experience. The tests were admin- ized adults of “dull normal 
T below, especially those not amenable to the rigors 


istered and scored according to p:ocedures recom- 
mended by Goodenough (1926) and Wechsler 
(1955). The drawings were scored independently 
by three judges. 

The r’s between the scorings of the thre 





of traditional intelligence t 
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RELATION BETWEEN AUTOKINESIS AND 
INTROVERSION-EXTRAVERSION ! 


RICHARD E. PANEK 


National College of Education 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether a significant relationship exists between 
the autokinetic phenomenon and _introversion- 
extraversion as measured by Guilford’s Inven- 
tory of Factors introversion-extra- 
version), T (thinking introversion-extraversion) , 
D (depression), C (cycloid disposition), and R 
(rhathymia). 

The subjects were 25 male and 25 female 
students in the introductory psychology course 
chosen randomly from volunteers. Although in- 
telligence was not directly controlled, the fact 
that all the subjects were at least third quarter 
freshmen suggests their intellectual 
above average, and thus 
gence was limited. 

The Mann-Whitney U test was employed to 
test the significance of sex on both 
tests. No statistically significant sex differences 
were found on the autokinetic index, or in 
factors Social I-E, Cycloid Disposition and 
Rhathymia. The males did score significantly 
higher on the Thinking I-E, and Depression 
factors. However, since the Rhathymia scale 
was the major factor of interest and there were 
no significant differences on this scale nor on 
the autokinetic index, data from both sexes were 
combined for further analysis 

The intercorrelation between the autokinetic 
index and the factors STDCR for the entire 
group found only two scales, Thinking I-E and 
Depression, correlated significantly with the 
autokinetic Since the Thinking I-E and 
Depression scales had revealed a significant sex 
difference, the intercorrelations were computed 


(social 


levels were 


the range of intelli- 


differences 


index 


1An extended 
tained 


report of this study may be ol 

without Thomas E. Hannum 
Department of Psychology, Iowa State University; 
Ames, Iowa) or for a fee American Docu 
mentation Institute. Order Document No. 7244 from 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress; Washington 25, 
D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm or 
$1.25 for photocopies. Make checks payable to: 
Chief, Photoduplication Servi Library of 


gress 


charge from 


from the 


Con- 


FHOMAS E. HANNUM 


lowa Stale University 


for each sex. None of the STDCR scales cor- 
related significantly with the autokinetic index 
in the female group. For the males only the 
Thinking I-E scale 
autokinetic index approached significance. 


correlation of .38 with 

The hypothesized relationship between auto 
kinesis and introversion-extraversion, as 
here, was not confirmed, however 
rather unexpected results were obtained 

Judging from the correlations autokinetic in 
dex appears to be related 
ment than to introversion-extraversion 
greater the autokinetic index, the 
scores on the Thinking I-E and Depression 
scales, high scores on which are generally con- 
sidered to be an indication of maladjustment 
or emotional instability. The greater part of this 
relationship appears to be due to sex differences 
Women tend to see less autokinetic movement 
than men and score significantly lower on the 
Thinking I-E and Depression scales than men 
However, the near 
autokinetic 


meas 
ured 


some 


maladjust- 
The 
greater the 


more to 


correlation be 
index and the Thinking I-E 
scale for men, and the smaller, but still positive 
correlation for women, suggests that some factor 


significant 
tween 


other than sex is also operative in producing 


the relationship. This factor may be tentatively 


assumed to be a maladjustment factor 
The following conclusions may be drawn from 
this study 


1 


1. Autokinesis did not appear to be related to 
introversion-extraversion, as measured by the 
Rhathymia scale of the Inventory of Factors 
STDCR, among the subjects used in this study 

2. Autokinesis did appear to be related to 
idjustment, as measured by the Thinking I-E 
and Depression scales of the Inventory. 

3. Males tend to 
movement than 

4. The males score significantly higher on th 
Thinking I-E and Depression 
inventory than the females 


report more autokinet ix 


females 


scales of thi 
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FURTHER VALIDATION OF THE NEED SCALES 


\LFRED B 


University 


The Heilbrun Need scales (Gough & Heilbrun, 
in press) are relatively new, rationally derived 
personality measures, and consequently, estab- 
lishing relationships with nontest criteria is of 
immediate importance. In this study the valid- 
ity of the Order scale was assessed by comparing 
subjects defined as orderly and dis- 
orderly by such a nontest criterion. 

An autobiographical questionnaire was given 
to 501 subjects and one item requested that the 
subject rank order his three favorite extra- 
curricular activities. The numbers in the column 
preceding the spaces to be filled in were inten- 
tionally disarranged to read 1-3-2, 
ject’s response to the disarray provided the 
criteria of orderliness. First, 384 subjects were 
eliminated, since they had completed the item 
without providing any evidence of orderly or 
disorderly behavior as defined in this 


college 


and the sub- 


study 


Ninety-one of the remaining subjects (46 males 
and 45 females) were defined as orderly in their 
the disarrayed 


having corrected 
quence by marking over the numbers (N = 54), 
corrected a response showing belated cognizance 
of the disarray (V = 21), used Ranks 1 and 2 


behavior, 


se- 


‘An extended report of this study may be ob- 
tained without charge from Alfred B. Heilbrun, Jr 
(Department of Psychology, University of Iowa; 
Iowa City, Iowa) or for a fee from the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 7245 
from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project Photo 
duplication Service, Library of Congress; Washington 
25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm or 
1.25 for photocopies. Make checks payable to 
*hief, 


gress. 


Photoduplication Service, Library of Con 


ORDER S¢ 


HEILBRUN 


ALI 


JR 
oj lowa 


only, having skipped ov 
Rank 3 (V=11), or made a 
ing the disarray (N the other hand, 
26 subjects (10 males females) were 
defined as disorderly, having completed the top 
two ranks, thereby providing Ranks 1 and 3 
(V=19), marked the numbered 
quence but superimposed a disordered sequence 
(N =6), or filled in Rank 2 only (VN =1). 

The Adjective Check List (Gough & Heil- 
brun, in given immediately preceding 
the questionnaire to all subjects, was scored for 
the Order Need scale. T scores for the Orderly 
and Disorderly subjects which fell at or near 
the college average (49-51 or middle 11%) were 
not considered. The remaining 80 Orderly sub- 
jects and 24 Disorderly com- 
pared relative to the proportions in each group 
falling at T=52 and T=>48 on the Order 
scale. The results showed that for the Orderly 
group 52 subjects fell high fell low on 
the Order for the Disorderly group 10 
subjects were high and 14 on the 
scale. The x* value of 3.26 df was sig- 
nificant at p < .05 and since the 
differences were in the predicted direction, these 
results provide positive evidence for the validity 
the Order Need scale 


the intervening 
notation regard- 


er 


On 


and 16 


over se- 


press ), 


subjects were 


and 28 
scale; 
were low 
for 1 


(one-tailed), 


ol 
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THE DIAGNOSTIC USEFULNESS OF FOUR POTENTIAL TESTS OF 
BRAIN DAMAGE! 


LUCIANO L’ABATE, GARY M 


BOELLING, ROBERT DL. HUTTON, ani 


DEWEY L. MATHEWS, Jr 


School of Medicine, Washington University 


In the present study we explored the diag- 
nostic usefulness of four potential tests of brain 
damage with careful attention to major problem 
namely: (a) use of an 
group, like 
heterogeneous psychiatric and 
patients, and (bd) 
modality of 


areas, 
control 


inappropriate 
homogeneous normals or 
nonpsychiatric 
testing of an inappropriate 
psychological since 
brain damage may influence various modalities 
in different ways. 

The four tests increasing 
order of complexity of responses required by 
patients were: Welsh’s Figure Preference Test 
consists of 400 black and white figures for each 
of which subjects are asked to decide whether 
they like or do not like it. The 
quired by patients are of 
(like-I don’t 
The only 
hospitalized patients is its length 
3 hours for each patient). Reitan’s 
lest letters of the 
numbers to be connected by 
This is principally a test of 
motor speed that takes 4 or 5 minutes to ad- 
minister. Benton’s Revised Visual Test 
of 10 geometrical designs to be reproduced from 
memory after an exposure of 10 seconds. It 
takes 10 to 15 minutes to administer. The main 
modalities tapped by this test are memory 
and visual-motor coordination. Kahn’s Test of 
Symbol Arrangements 1 


Iunctioning, 


selected for their 


responses re- 
the simplest nature 
like; yes-no; nod-shaking head). 
shortcoming in its administration to 
(from 1 to 
Trail Making 
and 
drawn by 


consists of alphabet 
lines 
patients visuo- 


consists 


consists of 16 plastic 

1An extended report of this may be ob- 
tained without charge Luciano L’Abate 
Department of Psychiatry, Washington University 
School of Medicine, 4940 Audubon Avenue; St 
Louis 10, Missouri) or for a fee from the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 724 
from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress; Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for micro 
film or $1.25 for photocopies. Make checks payable 
to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 


Congress 


study 


Irom 


objects varying in size, color, thickness, and 
translucence. Patients are required to arrange 
and to sort these objects according to various 
instructions. Administration takes approximately 
15 to 30 minutes. The main modalities tapped 
by this test are symbolization and verbalization 

To find to what degree these tests discrimi 
nate patients with brain damage from a control 
group of schizophrenic matched 
each brain damaged with each schizophrenic pa- 
tient according to sex (30 men and 30 women), 
education (mean of about 11 grades), and 
length of hospitalization (mean years about 7). 
All of the brain damaged patients’ diagnoses 
were based on history, presence of definite signs 
of organic pathology, and laboratory work-up 
All of the control patients were diagnosed as 
suffering from chronic undifferentiated 
phrenia. Test administration and 
done individually with no knowledge of the 
patient’s diagnosis. 


patients, we 


schizo- 
scoring was 


The diagnostic usefulness of each test was as 
follows: no differentiation between the two 
groups of patients was achieved by Welsh’s 
Figure Preference Test. Brain damaged pa- 
tients tended to be slower than schizophrenics 
on Reitan’s Trail Making Test but no statisti- 
cally significant difference between these two 
groups was reached. On Benton’s Revised Visual 
Retention Test length of 
the most significant 
correct figures and 
regardless of 


hospitalization was 
variable in terms of 
greater 


fewer 
number of errors 
(0.5 < p< .10). Older 
organics made fewer correct reproductions and 
a greater number of errors than schizophrenics 
(05 < p< .10). The results of Kahn’s Test 
of Symbol Arrangement were qualitatively mean- 


diagnosis 


ingful and encouraging. Male brain damaged pa- 


tients evidenced different symbolic patterns from 
male schizophrenics. No significant difference: 


were found between two groups of women 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BODY MOVEMENTS AND 
MOODS IN INTERVIEWS * 


ALLEN 1 


National In 


In order to develop nonverbal variables for 
use in interaction research in psychotherapy, 
frequency of body movement has been studied 
as it relates to stated mood or feeling state. 

The theoretical model we began with stems 
from Luria’s (1932) work on the effects of con- 
flict on motor response. Although the range of 
motor areas he studied was limited to the sub- 
ject’s two hands and his vocal response, Luria 
showed that as conflict increased motor re- 
sponses spread from a specific, learned re- 
sponse to other motor systems. He reasoned 
that this overflow of energy led to a random 
spread of motor behavior (1955) 
experiment follows from 
movements in interviews designed to have 
neutral beginnings and endings, with anxiety 
provoking material in between. He found more 
movements in the middle portions. An alterna- 
tive theory has been proposed by Krout (1935), 
who focused on the form of movements rather 
than on their frequency. Observing subjects in 
a wider range of situations, Krout found that 
the form of gestures had symbolic meaning, 
and consistent relationships between 
certain gestures and specific attitudes or feeling 
states, most of which were idiosyncratic. All 
three of these investigators confined their meas- 
urements to movements of the hands of their 
subjects. 

In the present experiment three body 
studied moods in 


Sainsbury's 
Luria’s in counting 


showed 


areas 


were within five stated one 


1An extended may be ob 
tained without charge from Allen T. Dittmann (Na 
tional Institute of Mental Health; Bethesda 14, 
Maryland) or for a fee from the American Docu 
mentation Institute. Order Document No. 7247 from 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplica 
tion Service, Library of Congress; Washington 

D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm or 
$1.25 for photocopies. Make checks 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
gress 


report of this study 


payable to: 
Library of Con- 


tule 


DITTMANN 


Mental Health 


patient, using passages o: interviews recorded 
by motion picture techniques as the basic data 
Frequency of movements differentiated 
moods reliably, and an interaction effect ap 
peared between mood and body area. The inter- 
action means that patterns of differ 
body moods 


these 


movement 
different 

During this patient's angry mood, for example 
there are many head and 
few hand movement whi 


across areas for the 


leg movements, but 
] 
i 


e during the de 
pressed mood, there are few movements of the 
hands and head, but many leg movements 
Luria’s (1932) theory of random overflow of 
energy across motor systems cannot account for 
the patterning of found in this 
study. Krout’s (1935) theory of symbolic mean- 
ing of movements, on the other hand, cannot 
be tested by our methods. Observations of other 
patients in interviews and of 
in experimental situations | 
late a third hypothesis 
are present in many, if not all, people, but the 
patterns vary person to another 
Lacey’s (1959) model of the interrelationships 
among patterns of responses of dif- 
ferent modalities for different people under dif 
ferent conditions might 


movements 


normal subject: 
led us to 
patterns of movement 


formu 


Irom one 


autonomic 


well serve for exploring 
differences in patterns of body movements 
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CONCEPTUAL PERFORMANCE AND PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


THOMAS A. TUTKO anp LEE SECHRES| 


Northwestern University 


A promising scheme ior making sense out oi 
conceptual behavior elicited by the object sorting 
task has been 
Moran 


suggested by McGaughran and 
(1956). Instead of the abstract-concrete 
dichotomy two orthogonal constructs, “conceptual 
freedom” and “conceptual extensionality,” have 
been offered as a superior means of viewing con- 
ceptual behavior. The manner in which an in- 
dividual conceptualizes his environment and ex- 
periences should reflect, in part, his deficiencies 
or the goals he is striving to attain. It was the 
purpose of this study to determine the variance 
common to the two conceptual dimensions and 
a variety of psychological needs as measured by 
the EPPS. While there is no necessity for cor- 
relation between the two kinds of measures 
were thought to be several points at 
articulation should occur. 

The Goldstein Object Sorting Test was used 
to elicit conceptual responses; standard ad- 
ministration was followed (Rapaport, 1954). A 
special scoring manual utilizing a nine-point 
scale to provide more gradations of value was 
devised for each of the two conceptual variables 
replacing the 
McGaughran 


there 
which 


dichotomous 
and Morgan 
agreement for the 
from 
variables 


scoring system of 
(1956). Interjudge 
dimensions in 
86 to .91. Two additional 
total additional re- 
ponses and total number of objects selected in 
he active part of the OST. The subjects were 
males from five social fraternities, paid $1.01 
hour for voluntary participation. 

Of 60 correlations between the four conceptual 
variables and the 15 EPPS needs only one was 
significant at the .01 level and an additional 3 
at the .05 level. Nurturance correlated .28 with 
conceptual extensionality, or the tendency to 
give public, communicable concepts. Affiliation 
correlated .19, Intraception —.21 with the same 


variable. In addition Endurance 


two separate 
ranged 


conceptual 


‘ hecks 


were 


correlated 


with the total number of objects selected dur 
active sorting on the OST 

Five of six correlations among the conceptua 
variables were significant beyond the .01 level 
Conceptual freedom, the tendency to use broad 
open concepts correlated .25 and .49 with total 
objects selected and total additional responses 
respectively. Conceptual extensionality correlated 
with the 
Total objects and additional responses correlated 


—.39 and 35 same two variables 
30 Conceptual freedom and extensionality cor 
related only .14 

The results are disappointing from the stand 
point of anticipated overlap between conceptual 
and personality measures. We do not intend to 
arrive at a verdict concerning the possible in- 
validity of either the McGaughran-Moran scoring 
system or the EPPS 
self-description of personality may have nothin; 


Conceptual behavior and 


in common under any circumstances 

With respect to the correlations among the four 
conceptual variables, it is not possible to say 
whether open or private concepts tend to permit 
the selection of a larger number of and 
alternative concepts, or whether a tendency t 
select many items or to see multiple approaches 
to classification 
private conceptual 
might be related t 


items 


necessitates a more 
system. All four 

underlying 
of flexibility and inventiveness 


and 
variables 
dimension 


open 
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PERSONALITY CHANGE DURING COLLEGE YEARS’ 


CARROLL E. IZARD 


Vanderbilt University 


Edwards’ Personal Preierence Schedule (PPS) 
was administered during orientation week to an 
entering class in 1957. Of the 627 students tested 
there were 148 Arts and Science (A&S) men, 91 
A&S women, 70 engineers, and 19 nurses on 
campus in the spring of 1961 as second semester 
seniors. By appealing for volunteers in the A&S 
college and utilizing class periods that 
made available in the schools of nursing and 
engineering, follow-up test data were obtained 
on all 19 nursing seniors, 63 of the engineering 
seniors, 24 A&S women, and 28 A&S men. Com- 
paring the 1957 data for volunteers and non- 
volunteers among A&S males and females by ¢ 
tests showed no difference for females, but male 
volunteers were higher on Intraception and 
Nurturance and lower on Succorance and Ag- 


were 


gression. This placed doubt on the representative- 
ness of the A&S male sample. Product-moment 
correlations and ¢’s for nonindependent samples 
were run between the 1957 and 1961 PPS scores 
of each group. 

The nursing students showed significant mean 
decreases on Deference, Abasement (p < .001), 


Order (p< .01), Affiliation, and Endurance 
(p < .05), and significant mean increase on 
Autonomy, Heterosexuality, and Aggression (p 
< .01). The means for engineers decreased on 
Deference. Abasement (pf < .001), Succorance 
and Endurance (p< .01). and increased on 


1 This study was supported by 
Contract Nonr 2149(03), C. E. Izard, principal in- 
vestigator. The opinions and conclusions do not 
necessarily reflect those of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

An extended report of this study 
tained without charge from Carroll E. Izard (Van- 
derbilt University; Nashville, Tennessee) or for a 
fee from the American Documentation Institute. 
Order Document No. 7249 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress; Washington 25, D. C., re- 
mitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 
for photocopies. Make checks payable to: Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress 


Vanderbilt-ONR 


may be ob- 


Dominance, Heterosexuality (p< .001), Au- 
tonomy (p< .01), and Aggression (p= .05, 
approximately). The means for A&S women de- 
creased on Deference, Dominance, Abasement 
(p < .001), and Endurance (p= .05, approxi- 
mately), and increased on Heterosexuality (p < 
.01) and Autonomy (p < .05). The means for 
A&S men decreased on Abasement (p < .01) 
and Nurturance (p < .0: and increased on 
Achievement, Aggression (p < .05), and Hetero- 
sexuality (p= .05, approximately). The like-sex 
groups changed in the same direction on 12 of 
the 15 variables 

Of the five personality characteristics which 
changed significantly or approached significance 
for at least three of the four groups, Abasement 
had moderately high long-term reliabilities (.79 
.79, .63, .43); Autonomy and Deference had the 
next highest r’s (40s, 50s): Heterosexuality and 
Aggression generally had low long-term r’s (20s, 
30s). Among the other the r’s were 
relatively high for Exhibition and quite low for 
Endurance. 


variables 


item-content definitions of 
might argue that the changes 
consistent across groups represent decrease in 
“other directed” behavior Deference), in- 
creased capacity to do the unexpected and to 
find rewards and satisfactions from 
comings and goings (+ Autonomy) 
feelings of guilt and inferiority ( 


In terms of the 
these scales we 


one’s own 
decreased 
-A basement ) 
increased heterosocial and heterosexual activities 
(+ Heterosexuality). and increased self-assertive- 
ness and freer overt expression of hostility in 
response to threat or frustration ( 

The 
the senior scores indicated 
their relative 
certain characteristics 


Aggression 
veen the freshman and 
that students shift 
within the group on 
much so than on 
others. The observed mean changes were con- 
sidered, in part. as personality development in 
the direction of social and emotional maturity. 


correlations be 


standing 


more 
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rHE BENDER GESTALT TEST AND INTELLIGENCE ' 


ARSEN AYLAIAN ann MALCOLM L. MELTZER 
District of Columbia General Hospital 


Some question remains as to the relative im- 
portance of intellectual factors for accurate 
performance on the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt 
lest (BG). This study sought to determine the 
correlations which might be found between the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence (WAIS) 
and BG performance. 

The 127 subjects (95 males, 32 females) were 
patients admitted to a psychiatric service of a 
large city hospital. There were 36 psychotics 
26 neurotics, 4 organics, and 61 subjects with 
character and personality disorders 
range was 16-50, with a mean of 28.34 years 
SD = 9.7. All had taken the BG and WAIS and 
had a Full Scale IQ of 70 or above. BG protocols 
were scored by the Pascal-Suttell (1951) system 
The BG raw scores correlated with the 
WAIS Full Scale, scale, Performance 
scale, and 11 subtest So that a positive 
correlation should indicate good performance on 
both tests, the order of the BG 
reversed, with a high 
performance. 

Product-moment 


Scale 


The age 


were 
Verbal 


scores 


scores was 
score indicating accurate 
between the 
scores were all positive and all were significant 
at beyond the .001 level, indicating a definite 
relationship between BG and level of intellectual 
functioning. For example the BG correlated with 
the following: WAIS Full Scale, .56; Verbal 
48; Performance scale, .57. The subtests 


rreiations 


scale, 


offered highest correlations in: Block Design, .51; 
Picture Completion, .49; 
With the exception of Digit 


and Vocabulary, .48. 
Span and Object 
A portion of this study was submitted as a 
master’s thesis by Arsen Aylaian to the Department 
ot Psychology at George Washington 
and was conducted under the supervision of 
Hunt and Malcolm Meltzer 

An extended 
tained charge from 
17th Street, N.W.; 


University, 
Thelma 
report of thi tudy may be ob- 
Arsen Aylaian (1309 
Washington 6, D. C.) or for a 
fee from the American Documentation 
Order Document No. 7250 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li 
brary of Congress; Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photo- 
copies. Make checks payable to: Chief, Photo 
duplication Library of Congress 


without 


Institute 


Service, 


Assembly, all subtests ranged from .40 upward 
To partial out age, the correlation between WAIS 
Full Scale scores and BG 
partial correlation showing 
7 = 556. 


was repeated, the 
very little change 

Since it was impossible to compare this sample 
with a normal one, this sample was divided into 
diagnostic categories to determine whether the 
subgroups differed in their performance on the 
two Excluding the four organics, the 
analysis of variance for the WAIS yielded an 
F of 11.46, p< .001. The with no 
Full Scale score below average, were superior to 
the other groups. The ¢ test between the psy- 
chotics and character disorders 
cant. On the BG, the neurotics again 
superior, F = 27.69, p< .001. The psychotic 
group was significantly poorer than the character 
disorder group, with the ¢ test 
.001 level. 

To compare the importance of verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence fo accuracy ol BG reproduc- 
tions, the Performance 
tracted from the Verbal 
subject. A negative 
Performance positive 
Verbal score. Correlating these 
the BG results yielded an r of .246. 
when the effect of general intelligence 
partialed out, r= .156, p 5. The 
here is that, holding general inte 


tests. 


neurotics 


was not signifi- 


were 


reaching the 


scale score was sub 


scale score for each 
indicated a 


result a 


result better 


score, a better 
with 


Conversely, 


results 


was 
indication 
ligence constant 
performance functioning contributes more than 
verbal functioning to good BG reproductions. 

The substantial correlation between the WAIS 
Full Scale scores and the BG scores points uy 
the importance of considering overall intelligence 
when evaluating the BG for evidence of emo 
tional pathology. The case for the importance of 
general intelligence and nonverbal ability in BG 
performance is stronger than the case for verbal 
functions. 
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DOES “THEORETICAL ORIENTATION” 


INFLUENCE RATINGS OF 


“WARMTH-ACCEPTANCE”? * 


IRENE WASKOW 


snp PAUL BERGMAN 


Laboratory of Psychology, National Institute of Mental Health 


[his study arose from a more extensive re 
search project in which ratings were made on a 
dimension of therapist behavior defined by a 
seven-point scale, labeled “warm, accepting” at 
one end and “cold, rejecting” at the other. We 
wondered whether clinically trained raters might 
view as more warm and accepting those re- 
sponses which seem “better” in the light of 
their own theoretical orientations toward therapy 
and we were concerned with the effect that such 
an influence might have on our research results 
In the present study, we hypothesized that raters 
with a client centered orientation would rate 
“following” therapist responses as more warm and 
accepting; psychoanalytically oriented raters 
would rate “leading” therapist responses as more 
warm and accepting; and “neutral” raters would 
show no preference for either category. 

To test this hypothesis, we utilized three groups 
of raters: 10 therapists at the University of 
Chicago Counseling Center (to represent a 


client centered orientation); 10 therapists from 
the Menninger Foundation (to represent a psy 


choanalytic orientation), and 6 college graduates 
beginning training as therapists in a program at 
the National Institutes of Health (a relatively 
neutral group). 

Each group of raters listed to and read an 
entire therapy interview, rating, on the seven- 
point scale, each therapist response as it was 
heard. There was no communication among 
raters. They were told to rate the responses ac- 
cording to the way in which they felt the patient 
would perceive the emotional tone of the 
therapist. 


tAn extended report oi this study may be ob- 
tained without charge from Paul Bergman (Lab 
oratory of Psychology, National Institute of Mental 
Health; Bethesda 14, Maryland) or for a fee from 
the American Documentation Institute. Order Docu- 
ment No. 7251 from ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress; Washington 25, D. C., remitting in ad- 
vance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies 
Make checks payable to: Chief, 
Service, Library of Congress. 


Photoduplication 


The 86 therapist responses in the 
were independently categorized by 
as following, leading, o1 
sponses 


interview 
two judges 
Following re- 
included reflections of feeling, directly 
relevant questions, et leading responses in- 
cluded introduction of a new topic, interpreta- 
tions, suggestions to look at the material from a 
different angle, etc. The two judges each classified 
the responses twice, with several days interven 
ing between classifications. Of the 
which were classified the sa 
10 leading and 20 following responses 
randomly selected. The analysis of the 
cold” ratings was based on the 
each group on these responses 


neither 


responses 
vav all four times 
were 
“warm- 


ratings tor 


The reliability of average ratings for each of 
the groups on the total of 40 responses analyzed 
was: Menninger, .89; Chicago, .83; neutral, .97 
An analysis of variance of these average ratings 
showed no significant differences 
following and leading responses and no signifi- 
cant interaction between the following-leading 
variable and the different groups of raters. Both 
the Chicago and Menninger groups had higher 
ratings for following responses, while the neutral 
group showed essentially no difference between 
following and leading responses. Although the 
Chicago group showed a greater difference be- 
tween ratings for following and leading responses 
than did the Menninger group, this differential 
effect was not significant. We were also in- 
terested in seeing how well the groups actually 
agreed with each other. Person product-moment 
correlations for the 40 
Chicago and Menninger, r 87 
neutral, r = .72; Menninger and neutral, r= .78 

The that agreement 
could be obtained in ratings on the warm, accept 
that there 
was no appreciable influence due. to the theoretical 
orientation of the raters, to the leading or follow- 
ing nature of the therapist 
interaction of these two variables. 


between the 


mean ratings were: 


Chicago and 


findings indicate good 


ing—cold, rejecting dimension, and 


responses, or the 
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ADDENDUM TO “AN ASSESSMENT OF THE DIAGNOSTIC PROCESS 
IN A CHILD GUIDANCE SETTING”! 


PHILIP A. MARKS 


Kansas University Medical Cen 


In an earlier investigation Marks (1961 
found that personality descriptions of 
children derived from blind interpretations of 
MMPI profiles of parents were no less accurate 
than those derived from conventional psycholog- 
ical examinations of the children themselves. In 
this paper we present data comparing descrip- 
tions derived from MMPIs with de- 
scriptions derived from the same conventional 
assessment procedures. 


Q-sort 


adolescent 


The subjects were the oldest 13 children of 
42 consecutive referrals to a child guidance clinic 
Following MMPI administration, each subject 
was assigned to one of four clinic psychologists 
for diagnostic evaluation and subsequent Q-sort 
description using a 135-item array already de- 
scribed (Marks, 1961). Five nonclinic psycholo- 
(hereafter called judges) also described 
these adolescents, but solely from their MMPIs 
Stereotype descriptions as well as resort descrip 
tions were obtained from The 
criteria for comparison were descriptions by six 
clinic psychotherapists following an 
10 interview hours 


gists 


each clinician 


average ol 
criterion ranged from .82 
For the 
linic psychologists similar r’s ranged from .79 
mean of .79 after 2 days. MMPI 
judge reliability after 4 months ranged from 
72 to .81 and averaged .78. Stereotype reliability 
yielded a mean r of That the 
judges and psychologists described their subjects 
differently was indicated by a f 


The reliability ol the 


to .93 and averaged .87 after 10 days 


to .80 with a 


for 9 months 
nean r ofl 29 
with a range of .04 to 
desc riptions 

The ‘ 

eas a . 


Fist S fa I ‘ m an 


for their independent 
validity ; nts for the clini psy 
f thi idy may | 
rom Philip A. Marks (Kz 
City Kansa 
l iron American Documentation In 
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brary of Ce ss; Washington 25, D. C 
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Kansas 


Auxiliary 


Service, Li 


WILLIAM SEEMAN 


University of Cincinnati 


r of .62 (where the diagnostician served as 
therapist), yielded a mean of .32 for 12 descrip- 
tions. For the MMPI judges, the corresponding 
validity r’s ranged from —.03 to .59 and averaged 
35 for 12 descriptions. When the r’s are paired 
for each of the 12 subjects, a Wilcoxon T of 
34 indicates no reliable difference. In 6 of 12 
instances the r’s of the psychologists 
those of the judges, and in 6 cases the reverse is 
true; so that the sign test yields an insignificant 
result. 


exceed 


The magnitude of the subject r’s exceeds that 
of stereotype r’s in 9 of 13, or 8 of 12 instances 
for the psychologists (p 05). For judges, 11 
of 13 subject descriptions exceed the accuracy of 
.01). Stereotype 
— 49 
The mean r’s 


the stereotype descriptions (p = 
accuracy for judges ranged from 
for psychologists, from .04 to .52 


+ 


were .22 


to 53 


and .28, respectively 

The validity r’s were ranked and correlated 
with MMPI scale. If an elevated KA in 
“defensiveness,” one would expect it to 
conceal from the judges the “true” 
ical state of affairs as seen by the therapists, and 


each 
dicates 


psycholog- 


this should be reflected in a negative r between 
K and validity magnitude. This was actually the 
case; i.e., r= —.53 (p=.05). Moreover 
K omitted, the five r’s affected increased with- 
out exception; such a change is itself significant 
03). That the 
for F, Pa, and Sc suggested that the validity 
of the MMPI-based descriptions was substan- 
tially related to 
features of the subjects studied. In contrast 
suggested that 
attending to 


with 


(p= three largest r’s occurred 


the more grossly pathological 
the 
their ac- 
different 
Validity r’s cor- 
failed to 


rs for psychologists 
curacy was achieved by 


features of the same subjects 


1 with age and IQ 


related yield sig 


nificant resuits 
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RELATIONS AMONG SOME OBJECTIVE MEASURES OF 
HOSTILITY, NEED AGGRESSION, AND ANXIETY ' 


LeROY H. FORD, Jr., ann EDITH L. SEMPERT ? 


University of Buffalo 


The present study was undertaken to in- 
vestigate the extent to which three current tests 
of hostility and aggression can be viewed as 
measures of the same construct. The relation- 
ships among the Buss-Durkee Hostility Inventory 
(HI), Manifest Hostility (MH) scale, 
and EPPS Need Aggression (NA) scale were in- 
vestigated, and these measures were related to 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety (7A) scale. The 
subjects were 90 male and 92 female tenth-, 
eleventh-, and twelfth-grade students. The prod- 
uct-moment correlations are presented, in Table 
1, for both sexes combined since none of the 
sex differences among the correlations approach 
significance. 


Siegel 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS AND Factor LOADINGs* 


HI 
VH 
VA 
NA 
* When r =.15, p <.05; when r =.20, p <.01 

Although, on rational grounds, one might ex- 
pect the hostility and aggression scales to be more 
closely related to each other than to the Anxiety 
scale, this expectation is not confirmed by the 


1An extended report of this study may be ob 
tained without charge from LeRoy H. Ford, Jr. 
(Department of Psychology, University of Buffalo; 
Buffalo 14, New York) or for a fee from the 
American Documentation Institute. Order Document 
No. 7253 from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress; 
Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 
for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make 
checks payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress 

2Thanks are due Charles Allgeier, Principal, 
Cheektowaga Central High School, for his kind co- 
operation, and S. D. Farr, J. N. McCall, and H. W. 
Reese for their comments 


data. The HI and MH are more closely related 
to each other than either is to the MA (both 
b’s < .05) or to the NA (both p’s < .001), the 
NA is more closely related to the two hostility 
scales than to the MA (both p’s < .05), but the 
hostility scales are more closely related to the 
Anxiety scale than to the Need Aggression scale 
(both p’s < .005). The tetrad differences arising 
from the obtained matrix are —.13, —.12, and 
.01, indicating that Spearman’s tetrad criterion is 
fairly well satisfied and that a major portion of 
the reliable variance can be accounted for by one 
common factor plus specifics. The common-factor 
loadings, determined by the method of triads 
are shown in Table 1. The residual correlations 
range from —.06 to .15 with a median of .085 
Since the MA, which appears to be largely 
free of “hostile” items, loads more highly on the 
common factor than does the NA, which has a 
clearly hostile content, it would appear that the 


factor should be interpreted in terms other than 
hostility. One possibility is that the 


1 
L 


common 
source of variance is “ undesirability,” i.e 
the tendency to give the socially undesirable 
response. This interpretation would account for 
the low loading of the NA if one assumes that 
social desirability (SD) has been partially but 
not fully controlled by Edwards’ matching of 
EPPS items on the basis of their SD scale values 
In accord with this interpretation, the finding 
that the hostility scales have higher loadings 
than the MA suggests that the anxiety items may 
be more neutral with respect to their SD scale 
values. 


socia 


Regardless of the merit of these 
however, it is clear that 
not measuring, in any substantial degree, the 
same construct as the Need Aggression scale 
It would appear. therefore, that research findings 
relating to hostility or aggression as measured by 
the NA cannot be assumed to hold for the MH 
or HI, and vice versa, in the absence of empirical 
evidence supporting such a1 


speculations 
the hostility scales are 


$s imption 
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IDEALIZATION OF SELF AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT * 


LEON A. ROSENBERG 


Medical Field Service School, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Several studies have found that measures of 
self-perception can be utilized as indicators of 
various kinds of maladjustment. Some of these 
studies have demonstrated that the maladjusted 
individual depreciates himself on direct ratings 
of self on evaluative scales. Other investigators 
utilized “idealization scores.” These are defined 
as some measure of the difference between ratings 
of the ideal person or ideal-self and ratings of 
self-as-is. An earlier study, for example, found 
that nonhospitalized persons idealized themselves 
more than did hospitalized patients. The non- 
hospitalized group consisted of psychiatric aids, 
student nurses, and personal acquaintances of 
the investigator. The hospitalized group included 
patieris diagnosed as “Personality disturbance 
(other than alcohol), Alcohol addiction, Schizo- 
phrenic reaction, Psychoneurotic reaction, Manic- 
Depressive reaction.” The measures used in the 
study were rating scales in which the subject was 
presented with a pair of polar opposites such as: 

friendly unfriendly. 
The subject was to describe a particular individ- 
ual by placing a mark in one of six spaces be- 
tween the terms. His choice of a space depended 
upon how friendly or unfriendly he perceived the 
person to be. 

The subject made several ratings among which 


1An extended report of this study may be ob- 
tained without charge from Leon A. Rosenberg 
(Department of Neuropsychiatry, Medical Field 
Service School; Fort Sam Houston, Texas) or for 
a fee from the American Documentation Institute. 
Order Document No. 7254 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress; Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photo- 
copies. Make checks payable to: Chief, Photodupli- 
cation Service, Library of Congress 


were “Rate yourself as you really are” and “Rate 
the ideal person.” The degree of similarity be- 
tween these two ratings was the index of idealiza- 
tion of self. The data indicated that nonhospital- 
ized persons perceived a greater degree of 
similarity between real and ideal selves than 
did hospitalized patients. 

The purpose of the present study was to deter- 
mine whether or not the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI) would be sensitive to the 
personality disturbance associated with a self- 
depreciatory attitude. 

The subjects were 144 enlisted students en- 
rolled in three military courses. The CPI was 
administered to each class as a group. The 
rating instrument utilized 20 scales. The ideali- 
zation of self measure, or idealization scores 
were obtained from a comparison of ratings of 
“Myself As I Am” and “An Ideal Person.” 
The measurement procedure used was the D 
statistic. Using the self and ideal-self ratings, a 
D score was computed for each subject. These 
scores were then correlated with each CPI scale 
The result indicated that the D measure was 
negatively correlated with 15 of the 18 CPI 
scales. Seven of these correlations were sta- 
tistically significant (p< .05). These 
Dominance, Capacity for Status, Sociability, 
Sense of Well-Being, Self-Control, Good Im- 
pression, and Achievement via Conformance. 

The negative correlations indicate an inverse 
relationship between the degree of difference 
between perception of self and ideal-self and 
obtained scores. Hence it appears that deprecia- 
tion of self (low idealization scores) is reflected 
in a CPI profile pattern which is indicative of 
maladjustment. 


were 
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MMPI F SCORES AND PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS’ 


EUGENE GAURON, ROGER SEVERSON, ann ROLAND ENGELHARI 


State University of lowa 


This study was undertaken to cross-validate 
Gynther’s (1961) conclusion, using routinely 
admitted psychiatric patients, that F scale raw 
scores above 16 on the MMPI might be helpful 
in the diagnosis of behavior disorder. Gynther’s 
subjects were mostly court referrals and in 
cluded a relatively small sample of psychotic 
and neurotic patients. 

A total of 98 MMPI profiles with F 
was drawn from 1958-1962 and included both 
in- and outpatients, whose diagnoses were dis- 
tributed as follows: behavior disorders 
(BD), 41% psychotic (P), 10% neurotic (N), 
and 11% other (O). In comparison to a control 
sample of patients (V=98) with F< 16, 
year of administration and sex 
significant differences were found by chi 
on mean age (F > 


38% 


matched by 
square 
16 group younger) and diag- 
nostic category, but not on educational level 
(11.3 versus 11.5 Only the F > 16 
sample was significantly different from hospital 
base rate data for the same period with regard 
to diagnostic category 

In both groups, patients above the age of 40 
were almost always psychotic and almost never 


years). 


‘An extended report of 
tained without charge from Eugene Gauron (State 
University of Iowa, Psychopathic Hospital, 500 
Newton Road; Iowa City, Iowa) or for a fee from 
the American Documentation Institute. Order Docu 
ment No. 7255 from ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con 
Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make 
checks payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress 


this study may be ob 


gress; 


behavior disorders. Below 40, the experimental 
group contained 50% BD, 27.5% P, 7.5% N, 
and 15% O. The control group contained 23% 
BD, 30%P, 20% N, and 27% O. Where Gynther 
(1961) found 67% BD in his sample, the present 
study indicates a_ statistically 
clinically unimportant increase in BD in the 
F > 16 group. Using MMPI 
in Hathaway and Meehl 
high F cases (N 48) 

similar finding with 


significant but 


profiles reported 
Cl ) a sample of 


revealed an essentially 
the proportion of BD being 
clinically useless diagnostically. While there were 
significant sex differences 

centage of BD in the male 
tions did not 


with a greater per 
sample, the propor- 
differ between the high and low 
F groups. 

indicate the use of an F 
MMPI 


a diagnostic sign of be- 


These results scalt 


raw score above 16 on the cannot be 
routinely employed as 
havior disorder with psychiatric patients and 
suggest that Gynther’s (1961 


cue to the 


results were likely 


selective nature of his sample 


However, they are not inconsistent with a pos- 


sible characterological interpretation of high 


F scores. 
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THE EFFECT OF THERAPIST 


VERBAL 


ACTIVITY LEVEL AND 


SPECIFICITY ON PATIENT PRODUCTIVITY AND SPEECH 


DISTURBANCE IN THE 


BENJAMIN POPE ano 


University of 


The study investigated the relation- 
ship between activity level and specificity in 
therapist remarks, and such aspects of patient 
verbal behavior as clause units (productivity) 
and speech disturbance (“anxiety”) (Mahl 
1956) in immediately following responses. A 
therapist activity level scale developed by Howe 
and Pope (1961) was used, in which activity 
level was conceptualized in terms of ambiguity 
lead, and inference. Therapist specificity was 
assessed with a scale developed by Lennard, 
Bernstein, Palmore, and Hendin (1960). Len- 
nard and his colleagues conceive of the psy- 
chiatric interview as a reciprocal informational 
exchange system, and therapist specificity as the 
crucial variable in therapist informational out- 
put; the higher his specificity, the 
informational output 

The data consisted of 12 verbatim transcripts 
of initial interviews 


present 


greater his 


Each therapist remark was 
rated for activity level and specificity; each im- 


mediately following patient response for clause 
units and speech disturbance. While the pre- 
dicted negative correlations between therapist 
activity level and patient clause units and speech 


disturbance in immediately following responses 
were not found, significant negative tau’s between 
therapist specificity and patient clause units were 
obtained in 9 out of the 12 interviews. Similarly, 
significant negative tau’s between therapist 
specificity and patient speech disturbance were 
found in 6 out of 8 interviews.? Since speech 


1 This investigation was supported by Research 
Grant M-4287 from the National Institute of Mental 
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Service, Library of Congress 
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disturbance and clause units (productivity) in 
patient responses correlated positively, partial 
tau’s between the major variables were calcu- 
lated. The results remained essentially the same. 

Thus, it would appear that as_ therapist 
specificity increases patient clause units (pro 
ductivity) and speech disturbance (“anxiety’’) 
decrease. The negative relationship between 
therapist specificity and patient productivity ac 
cords with the view of Lennard and his group 
(1960) that low therapist specificity implies less 
restriction on the range of patient response 
Low specific (ambiguous) therapist remarks are 
therefore followed by relatively productive pa- 
tient responses. The negative relationship be- 
tween therapist specificity and patient speech 
disturbance is consistent with the findings of 
previous studies, dealing with therapist am 
biguity. Following Lennard et al., it is assumed 
that the more specific a therapist remark is, 
the more it reduces the patient’s uncertainty 
and therefore his anxiety. It is of course pos- 
sible that high therapist specificity is anxiety 
reducing when the content area is neutral and 
anxiety arousing, when the content is emotional 
This possibility is now being investigated in 
an experimental manipulation of the initial 
interview. Lennard’s view of the interview as a 
reciprocal informational exchange system was 
not sustained by this study. Spearman correla- 
tions between clause units in patient responses 
and specificity in immediately following thera- 
pist remarks tended to be 
significant 


negative but not 
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RESULTS OF THE ROSENZWEIG PICTURE-FRUSTRATION STUDY 
FOR PHYSICALLY ASSAULTIVE PRISONER MENTAL PATIENTS * 


MARGARET MERCER anv CHRIST KYRIAZIS 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C 


Clinicians working with prisoner mental pa- 
tients are frequently asked to help identify those 
who may respond to frustration and annoyance 
with direct physical action against others. The 
present study was carried out to determine 
whether the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study (PFS) might contribute to a better 
understanding of the attitudes of patients known 
to have expressed aggression by physical action 
against other persons in the form of aggravated 
assault, homicide, or rape. 

The sample tested consisted of 32 male 
prisoner patients in the maximum security 
section of Saint Elizabeths Hospital selected as 
subjects for studies related to aggressive be- 
havior. The records of all male prisoner patients 
admitted to the hospital from January 1, 1960 
to December 31, 1960 were surveyed, yielding a 
total of 70 cases with charges of aggravated as- 
sault, homicide, or rape. All patients had received 
complete physical and psychological examina- 
tions. Those meeting the following criteria were 
selected: between 18 and 50 years of age; in 


good contact as determined by psychological 
and psychiatric evaluation; no evidence of cen- 
tral nervous system disorders and physically 
in good health; an IQ of 80 or better (WAITS), 
able to read and understand the test, and willing 
to cooperate; a history of hostile aggressive be- 


1An extended report of this study may be ob- 
tained without charge from Margaret Mercer (Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital; Washington 20, D. C.) or for 
a fee from the American Documentation Institute. 
Order Document No. 7256, from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress; Washington, 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photo- 
copies. Make checks payable to: Chief, Photodupli 
cation Service, Library of Congress 

The views expressed herein are solely those of the 
authors and do not necessarily reflect those of Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital 


havior other than the current charge. The diag- 
noses cut across diagnostic categories. 

The normal comparison group consisted of 35 
male subjects drawn on a voluntary basis from 
hospital employees and other employed male 
residents of the Washington area with no his- 
tory of difficulty with the law nor of mental 
disorder. IQs for the controls were obtained 
by the California Mental Maturity Test. Esti- 
mates of age and educational level depended on 
the subjects reports. The groups are rovghly 
comparable in age, IQ, and educational level. 

The PFS was administered individually to 
patients and controls by the same male exam- 
iner. The records were scored independently by 
two other persons. The average scores of factors, 
directions of aggression, reaction type, and group 
conformity for the prisoner patients were com- 
pared with those of the controls and of Rosen- 
zweig’s normals. No significant differences wer 
found. 

The groups studied differed so markedly in 
community adjustment that it is surprising to 
find no significant differences in their reported 
attitudes toward annoying incidents. One might 
conclude that the similar test results for the 
two groups reflected their similarity in age 
education, and intelligence. However, test re- 
sults for neither the experimental nor the con- 
trol group differed significantly from 
Rosenzweig’s normals who, as a 
younger and better educated. Our results under- 
score the difficulty in relating reported attitudes 
to overt behavior and the impossibility of 
making general statements as to test validity 
Only continuing accumulation of data from 
various carefully described populations will per 
mit definition of the groups and conditions for 
which a given projective test is valid 
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